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PEKING 


The celebrations of the founding of the People’s 
Republic in China have come and gone: happily with 
none of the incidents some feared might be provoked 
in this Colony. The major theme this time was the 
advance fulfilment of China’s first five year plan. 
Coloured panels depicted with all the attraction of 
an artist’s brush the great things that have been 
done—the Yangtze Bridge, the power dams, the 
great industries, machine-shops, refineries, railways 
and all. In Peking marchers carried models, Yet 
there was a subdued if not listless air on the part 
of the populace. The new gods do not seem to be 
quite so fascinating after all; indeed, it is likely 
that the industrial models attracted much less at- 
tention from the great crowd of spectators in Peking 
than the cultural groups with their dances, music 
and floats presenting tableaux of outstanding 
dramas, operas and films. So much the better for 
the balance of the future and the preservation of 
the many admirable things unique to China and her 
ancient culture—too great and rich a gift ever to 
be discarded. Almost unwittingly and unwillingly, 
pari passu with the immense development of modern 
material resources, there has been a revival of the 
national arts quite unbelievable a bare five years ago, 
when the vast interior had been stripped of all the 
old books and records by heedless and ignorant 
fanatics and what remained had to be hastily rescued 
from the rubbish heaps, the paper pulp factories, 
the parcel wrappings, and the toilet. 

But that was merely incidental to the major 
theme, which the placards and the models proclaim- 
ed in figures “ten foot tall”: Steel, nearly 5 m, tons 
as against 1.6 m. tons in 1949; coal 117 m. tons as 
against 31 m. tons; electricity 18,900 m. k.w.h. as 
against 4,300 m. ; grain 191 m. tons as against 108 m. 
tons; while students in universities and colleges rose 
from 120,000 to an. enrolment this year of 400,000. 
It is a strange thing to recall, but the historians tell 
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us that Peking was a city of great stirrings when 
Kublai Khan ruled China with his Mongols. En- 
gineers and experts came from the fringes in Europe 
of the great domains over which Genghiz Khan held 
sway, though most of what they had to teach related 
to guns and fortifications. This time other Com- 
munist experts and Party leaders shared the places 
of honour with the Russians both on the rostrum at 
the Tienanmen and at the banquet given by Premier 
Chou En-lai to the Soviet and other experts from 
the Communist States. Two groups of more than 
ordinary interest at both functions were the Polish 
and East German Military Delegations! And there 
was another small variant from the usual run of 
cliches in the Soviet delegation leader’s speech. “The 
more powerful China beccmes the more invincible 
would be Marx-Engels-Leninism,”’ said Comrade 
A. B, Aristov, who represented the Supreme Soviet, 
which may well have a much bigger role to play in 
further acts in the Kremlin drama. 


But on all sides the emphasis was on the con- 
crete achievements of the first national plan. The 
total investment reached 43,200 m. yuan, or nearly 
£7,000 m. New fixed assets valued at 32,260 m. 
yuan added since 1953 represented 56% more than 
the net fixed assets in 1952. By the end of this 
year 825 major industrial projects will be under 
construction, 1381 more than specified in the five year 
plan. Of the 156 Soviet-aided major projects—the 
core of industrial construction in the plan—53 are 
finished and another 78 are under construction, while 
the rest are about to begin. In all, 402 major fac- 
tories and mines have gone into full or partial 
operation since 1953. They include the Harbin Mea- 
suring Instruments and Cutting Tools Plant, the 
Harbin Boiler Plant, the Harbin Electrical Instru- 
ments Plant, the Changchun No. 1 Motor Vehicle 
Plant, the Shenyang (Mukden) No, 1 Machine Tool 
Plant, the Peking Electronic Tube Factory, the Tai- 
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yuan Heat and Power Plant, the Fularchi Heat and 
Power Plant, the Chungking Power Plant, the Hai- 
chow Open-Cut Coal Mine, the Tungshan Shaft Coal 
Mine of the Hokang Collieries, 15 State-owned 
Cotton Mills and the Seamless Tubing Mill, the 
Heavy Rolling Mill, the Ore-Dressing Plant, the Ore 
Sintering Plant, and six large blast furnaces in the 
Anshan Steel Centre. 

In Cummunications and Transport, 16 out of 
36 new trunk and branch railway lines have already 
been completed, adding more than 3,000 miles of 
new railways, which is 12.8% above the target. lt 
includes the Yangtze River Bridge system at Wuhan. 
In addition more than 27,000 miles of highway have 
been added, including the roads to Lhasa via Ching- 
hai and via Kangtung. New reservoirs and water 
detention basins with a total storage capacity of 
over 7,200 m. cubic metres have been built since 1953, 
of which the chief are the Kwanting, Nanwan, Mei- 
shan, Poshan and Futzeling reservoirs. More than 
514 m. acres of farmland have been newly brought 
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under irrigation and more than 13 m. acres of waste- 
land reclaimed. Buildings fer higher education’ 
newly built amounted to over 7 m. square metres 
and for middle schools and training colleges 10 m, 
and by the end of the year workers’ housing will 
have reached a total of 80 m. square metres. In all, 
269,000 students have graduated from colleges in the 
past eight years, or 150,000 more than the total of 
graduates in the first half-century. The eleven 
colleges set up for minority nationalities have an 
enrolment of 14,000. 


A leading official of the State Planning Com- 
mittee declared that “a great and profound change 
has taken place in China’s national economy during 
the first Five Year Plan.” By the time the plan 
began the war-damaged national economy had been 
restored. The social productive power had reached 
or surpassed the highest records in Chinese history; 
the Socialist State economy had seen tremendous 
development and had developed a guiding role over 
other types of economy. The task of socialist con- 
struction and transformation had been over-fulfilled, 
and the “class exploitation” system of several thou- 
sand years fundamentally terminated. In agricul- 
tural production grain showed an increase of more 
than 35,000 million kilogrammes and cotton 200 m. 
kilos over 1952. 


The Peking People’s Daily naturally hailed the 
day with a lengthy editorial which underlined the 
achievements of the five year plan and emphasised 
that it is but the starting-point to “our great cause.” 
The level of production is still low and living stan- 
dards are thus “not high.”” Two or three more five 
year plans are needed to build in China a modernised 
industrial and agricultural country. In the second 
plan, it will be necessary still to work hard to de- 
velop industry, otherwise it would be impossible to 
lay the foundation for a modern economy and mo- 
dernised national defence and it would be impossible 
to carry out overall technical reforms. It was also 
necessary to work hard for the development of agri- 
culture, for it still lags behind, and therefore the 
policy to be followed hereafter is the simultaneous 
development both of industry and of agriculture. 


But perhaps the most impressive contribution 
to the literature of the occasion was the anniversary 
article by Mme. Soong Ching-ling, the widow of Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen and one of the most remarkable women 
of her time. As part of the revolution, she said, a 
new standard was evolved for China’s thinking and 
actions: what benefits the nation as a whole. Applied 
to conditions after the liberation of the entire coun- 
try, the answer was: an _ industrialised economy 
based on the common ownership of the means of 
production. “An industrialised Socialist China: 
this was the only way to preserve China’s integrity 
and protect its independence; this was the only way 
quickly to shake off the slough of poverty and ignor- 
ance throughout the land; this was the way to care 
for individual needs on the basis of collective ad- 
vance; this was the way the toiling men and women, 
before without voice in the nation’s affairs, could 
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TRADE RELATIONS 


By A. E. Thomas 


During the prewar years, Hongkong thrived on its en- 
trepot trade. Re-export of foreign manufactured goods, 
mainly of British and European origin, to South China on 
the one hand, and the re-export of Chinese goods to the 
various parts of the world on the other, was the mainstay 
of Hongkong’s economy. China’s trade in those (lays was 
shared by the leading ports of China along with Hongkong. 
But the share of Hongkong was much less than that of 
Shanghai where there were many foreign trade settlements 
with extraterritorial jurisdiction. The Sino-Japanese war 
enhanced the commercial importance of Hongkong and 
slowly the Colony developed its entrepot trade. The benefit 
of industrialising Hongkong was soon realised by the 
government and encouragement was given to the Colony’s 
financiers in that direction. 

During the Pacific War, tov over three and a half 
years Hongkong was under Japanese occupation. The trade 
of Hongkong suffered a great set-back and the manufactur- 
ing industry was almost ruined. The bitter experiences 
during occupation days cut a very unpleasant impression on 
the minds of the people of Hongkong about the Japanese 
in view of the harsh treatment meted to them by the 
Japanese. More or less the same was the case with the 
people of all South and East Asian countries where Japan 
pushed her way by military conquest. Thus on the termina- 
tion of war, Japan enjoyed very little prestige in Hongkong 
and the Japanese were looked upon with hatred. 

However, the flight of Kuomintang government to 
Formosa and the assumption of power by Communists in 
China served as a diversion to the thinking of the people 
in Hongkong. The Korean War was a boom period for 
Hongkong and slowly Japan’s trade with Hongkong was re- 


become the masters of the nation’s fate. This con- 
ception gripped the minds of the people. lt has 
become China’s national] will and its motive power, 
uniting and guiding the overwhelming majority of 
our people along the chosen path. Our progress 
is obvious to see. It is the product of this great and 
historic unity. At the core of the nation’s unity 
stands the Chinese Communist Party. And this is 
the second guarantee for our steady advance. By 
its action since the first day of its organisation, the 
Party has demonstrated that its single purpose is to 
work for the welfare of the people and nation.” 
There is only one blemish—there is not one word of 
sympathy even for those critics who, both young and 
old, spoke and wrote from their hearts, and who 
could not be called either Rightists or Careerists. 
These and their ideals are also part of the revolu- 
tion, and the longer they have to wait for satisfac- 
tion the more thorough must their gratification be. 
But those deliverances, or liberations, do not lead 
themselves to the statistician or the calendar. They 
belong to the timeless aspirations of the human 
spirit. They, too, will not be denied, but will be 
the deeper and the more durable because they may 
have to wait on the factories and the machines, and 
the railways and roads, the engines and the bread 
and butter of a more bountiful table. 


established. Having lost the entire colonial empire on which 
Japan used to depend for the raw materials needed to feed 
her industries, she had no alternative but to luok to the 
United States for the supply of the required! materials. As 
she lost the goodwill of the countries of Southeast Asia 
which used to be her best markets, Japan was faced with 
a great problem of normalising her trade relations with 
them. The rehabilitation of the shattered industry of Japan 
was an enormous task and this could not be done without 
finding good markets for Japanese goods. 

Reparation and war damage claims stood in the way 
of resumption of direct trade between Japan and Southeast 
Asian countries. The imposition of embargo in 1951 by 
the United Nations on the export of strategic materials to 
China also to a great extent hindered Japan’s foreign trade. 
At this time Japan looked to Hongkong and the doors of the 
Colony were thrown open to the inward flow of Japanese 
goods and Hongkong in her turn re-exported these: goods 
to the countries of Southeast Asia which were in great 
need of consumer goods. 

A comparative study of the trade of Hongkong with 
Japan since 1952 shows that Japan took the best advantage 
of Hongkong for channelling her trade with Southeast Asia 
and there has been a great gap between her export and 
import trade with Hongkong, the balance of trade being 
always in favour of Japan. 

Out of the total value of 482.2 million dollars in imports 
from Japan in 1952, textile piece-goods alone accounted for 
163.2 million dollars. The relative figures for 1953 were 
384.1 million dollars and 141.1 million dollars respectively. 
In 1954 the same pattern was maintained, the share of 
textile piece-goods being 264.6 million dollars in the total 
value of imports during that year 464.5 million dollars into 
Hongkong. In 1955 textile piece-goods again accounted for 
the major share of imports from Japan into Hongkong, the 
same being to the value of 297.1 million dollars in the total 
value of imports (526.0 million dollars). 1956 recorded 
the highest post-war output in Japanese industry and also 
an all-time high in Japan’s export trade since the war. 
Japan exported to Hongkong 810.6 million dollars worth 
of her products of which textile piece-goods alone had 
a share of 451.3 million dollars. It is evident from what 
has been stated above that the expansion of Japan’s export 
trade with Hongkong has been mainly in the textile piece- 
goods trade and Hongkong has been re-exporting about 
80 per cent of these goods to Indonesia, Indochina, Thai- 
land, Malaya, Singapore, Burma and a few other countries. 

Indonesia during all these years has been the best 
customer of Japanese textile piece-goods. During 1956 
import of this item from Hongkong by Indonesia was about 
316.6 million of which Hongkong manufactured piece-goods 
was only to the tune of 10 per cent. Had not Indonesia 
tightened her import controls during the second half of 
1956, the value of her imports of Japanese cotton piece- 
goods would have been even higher. While the finalisation 
of reparation claims stands as an _ obstruction to the 
normalisation of direct trade relations between Japan and 
some Southeast Asian countries, it has not materially 
affected imports of Japanese goods by those countries. In 
fact Japanese goods are available at cheaper prices in 
Hongkong market and the importing countries find it to 
their advantage to buy them from Hongkong. Japan is 
aware of this and has been trying to settle all outstanding 
issues in order to resume direct trade. With this end in 
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view, during the past two years or so, Japanese exporters, 
manufacturers and bankers have been spreading a net-work 
of their offices and agencies in Hongkong and Singapore. 
Japan’s decision to restrict her export trade with Indonesia 
on parity with the value of her imports from that country 
in view of the precarious foreign exchange situation of 
Indonesia compels: Indonesia to look to Hongkong market 
for Japanese cotton textile piece-goods for clothing her 
millions. This pattern of trade with Indonesia is likely to 
continue for some more years. 
e e s 2 

A survey of Japan’s cotton textile industry during the 
past five years shows the remarkable recovery and the 
quick progress the industry has made in recent years. 


1952 million yards/square yards 
1953 million yards/square yards 
1954 million yards/square yards 


1955 
1956 


During 1956, Japan topped the list of exporters of 
textile piece-goods, the same being 1,262 million square 
yards. This was 11 per cent more than the exports of this 
item from Japan during the preceding year. India, although 
maintaining her position as the second largest manufacturer 
and exporter of cotton textile piece-goods, had to see her 
exports during 1956 declining by 9 per cent as compared 
with the relative figure for 1955. i.e. from 815 million 
yards in 1955 to 744 million yards in 1956. Japan knows 
that her economic future depends on industrial progress and 
expansion of her export trade and every effort is being 
taken to raise her production and exports. Several Japa- 
nese trade delegations visited China «during the past few 
months. During 1956 Japan’s trade with China was about 
US$150 million (roughly HK$900 million) and Japan is 
most anxious to develop her trade with China. The only 
difficulty Japan faces in this connection is the fear of her 
losing aid from the United States and a decline in her 
trade with that country should she choose to follow an 
independent trade policy with China. Japanese politicians 
are well aware of this and they restrain Japan’s trade mov- 
ing too fast as a result of the anxiety of Japanese manu- 
facturers and exporters to win the China trade. 

Among the other items of Japan’s export trade with 
Hongkong, the most important are food articles, non-metallic 
mineral manufactures, base metals, paper and paper boards, 
metallic manufactures, electrical goods, photographic goods, 
optical goods, watches, clocks and a large variety of sundry 
goods like toys. These goods are also mostly for re-exports 
to Southeast Asian countries. 

On the export side from Hongkong to Japan, although 
there has been a steady increase during 1956, the total 
value of exports has been only less than half the value 
of imports. This has been the case during the past three 
years. Metalliferous mineral ores, metal scrap, animal and 
vegetable crude materials, raw cotton, oil seeds and oil 
nuts, food articles, vegetable oils, fats, greases, etc., have 
been the major items of exports. Most of these raw 
materials are of Chinese or Southeast Asian origin and 
Hongkong has re-exported them to Japan. 

There has been a decline in the trade between Hong- 
kong and Japan during the first six months of this year. 
While imports from Japan into Hongkong during the first 
half of 1956 were valued at 507.5 million dollars, the 
corresponding figure for the period of January to June 1957 
has been 380.6 million dollars only. This was reflected in 
the value of exports from Hongkong to Indonesia. The 
decline in the value has been to the tune of 137 million 
dollars of which Japanese textile piece-goods should have 
had a substantial share. However, on the export side of 
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Hongkong’s trade with Japan, there has been a gain of 61.0 
million dollars as compared with the relative period and 
figure in 1956. 


With their newly achieved independence, the countries 
of Southeast Asia are in a process of industrialisation. They 
are aware of the abundant stock of raw materials they 
have in their possession and’in the years to come, they 
will sufficiently industrialise themselves, therebv cutting 
down imports of manufactured consumer goods. Reduction 
of raw material shipments by these countries to Japan and 
the possible closure of their markets for the import of 
Japanese manufactured goods will hit Japan’s economy. 
Japanese politicians, trade experts, manufacturers and 
financiers are apprehensive of this turn. With a view to 
associating themselves with the tapping of resources, 
particularly in mining, and industrialisation of these coun- 
tries whereby Japan could still secure raw materials on a 
long-term contractual basis at reasonable prices and also 
gain a share in the industries and trade, Japanese govern- 
ment, financial circles and industrial organisations in Japan 
are offering capital investment and technical know-how to 
these newly emergent nations. The ministry of Interna- 
tional Trade and Industry in Japan wants to step up over- 
seas investments as a measure to secure long-term contracts 
to obtain raw materials to feed Japan’s industries. Iron 
ore, copper ore, tin ore, raw cotton, wool, lumber, oil and 
a host of other items are indispensable for Japan’s indus- 
trial expansion. By making substantial investments in the 
mining and prospecting works abroad, Japan hopes to secure 
favourable agreements with the governments of the respec- 
tive countries for exporting the required ores at reasonable 
prices to Japan. The offer of trained Japanese personnel 
with technical know-how and the necessary machinery and 
equipments, Japan hopes, will serve as a long-term tieup. 

The absence of sufficient surplus funds in Japan stands 
in the way of enhancing overseas investments. Japan’s 
overseas investments at present do not exceed US$30 
million, As compared with the United States private in- 
vestment abroad which is about US$30,000 million and 
British investments of US$5,000 overseas, Japan’s invest- 
ments are negligible. However, Japan has realised the 
immense value of investing her surplus funds abroad and 
hence every effort is being taken in that direction. In re- 
cent years Japan has developed her trade with South 
America in view of the great opportunities the Latin 
American countries offer to Japan. 

The future of Hongkong-Japan trade depends on various 
factors. Resumption of direct trade between Japan and 
the countries of Southeast Asia is sure to take place. It 
is only a matter of time. Then Hongkong will lose the 
present position of her being the base for the transhipment 
of Japanese goods to other countries and vice versa. A 
complete removal of embargo on the China trade may also 


play its part in the trade relations between Hongkong and 
Japan. 


In recent years Hongkong has progressed commendably 
in her own industries. Every encouragement is given to 
local industry. During 1956 the value of exports of locally 
manufactured goods was about 782.0 million dollars, i.e. 
30 per cent of the total value of the export trade of Hong- 
kong for that year. Higher wages in Japan keep Japanese 
production more costly as compared with Hongkong. Taking 
the fullest advantage of Imperial Preference and other 
concessions given to Commonwealth countries, Hongkong 
is forging ahead as one of the principal manufacturing cen- 
tres of the East. Hongkong forecasts keen Japanese com- 
petition, but unless cost of production comes down in Japan, 
Hongkong has little to fear in the near future of being 
eclipsed by industrial competition from Japan. 
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CHINA (1900—1956) 


MILITARY BANKNOTE ISSUES, TREASURY AND. RAILROAD SCRIP 


By E. KANN 


PART XVII 


(125) THE COMMISSARIAT DEPARTMENT 


When warlordism was at its heights in China, the mili- 
tary forced its own issues upon a helpless citizenry. Amongst 
others, Wu Pei-fu circulated notes, dated 14th Year (1925), 
and marked Hankow in Chinese on the obverse. But the 
reverse side had the place of issue and the ostensible station 
for redemption supplanted in black, by making Honan the 
Commissariat’s headquarters. After having been defeat- 
ed at Wuchang-Hankow in 1926, Marshal Wu Pei-fu moved 
up to Honan Province, simply surcharging his Hankow fiat 
money with HONAN. . Such notes were seen by the author 
in denominations of 10 and 20 cents, as well as $1, 5 and 
10. The reverse displays a large square vermillion seal and, 
in small print a set of regulations, a rough translation of 
which follows here: 


1) These notes are issued by the Military Headquar- 
ters for temporary use by the army. 

2) These notes are issued by a specially created office 
administered by the military authorities. 

3) These notes are secured on immovable government 
properties worth $30,000,000 under the control of the Han- 
kow Chamber of Commerce as guaranty for the note-issue, 
namely: 

(a) a government 
Ministry of Finance; 

(b) all real estate properties in Hankow owned by the 
Ministry of Communications; 

(c) the land and buildings along the southern section 
of the Peking-Hankow railroad; 

(d) all government-owned immovables in Hankow. 

4) These notes are redeemable at the Commissariat’s 
headquarters or at its branch-offices. 

5) These notes shall be redeemed one month after 
the cessation of military movements. 

6) Wherever the army might be, these notes shoul be 
accepted by banks, exchange shors, railroads and public 
offices; they can be used for paying taxes. : 

7) In the event of these notes being refused by any- 
body, such action would destroy confidence in the issue and 
result in the violation of existing regulations. This would 
be punished under the provisions of current martial law. 

8) These regulations are promulgated by the Commis- 
sariat Department with the consent of military headquarters 
with effect from the 10th moon of the 14th Year of the 
Republic (October, 1925). 


paper factory belonging to the 


(126) REPUBLICAN GCVERNMENT OF CHINA 


In 1925 the Ministry of War placed such notes into 
circulation; the fiat money was dated 1912. The $1 note 
came under the notice of the author. 
inscription on the reverse in English and Chinese: 


“This note is acceptable for payment of all taxes, duties 
and purchases, and it will be circulated for public. and mer- 
cantile use generally. It is temporarily prohibited for cash- 
ing, but it will be redeemed by the Government Bank after 
six months from date of issue. Any person or persons who 
obstruct its circulation will be punished according to law. 
Anyone who attempts to counterfeit it will be dealt with as 
counterfeiting coinage. By Order.” (Date: January, 1912). 


It bears the following - 


(127) WANG HO BANK OF THE REPUBLIC 


Anhwei Province . which seemingly 
specialized in militarism. The notes, whose fate is un- 
known, were dated 1912. The author saw the $1 value. 
During 1912/13 about $1,000,000 of “Pah Wen Yu Bonds” 
were issued. 


Hailing from 


(128) CHEN WEI CHUN 3RD AND 4TH ARMY CORPS 


Printed by the Bureau of Engraving & Printing, Peking, 
and dated 1927. The 10-cents and one-dollar values were 
seen by the author. The notes state that they are redeem- 
able at the 8rd and 4th Army Corps. Where? 


(129) CHEKIANG PROVINCE GOVERNMENT BANK 


In 1912, when the Revolution was at its height, 
Chekiang Generals also demanded from the provincial au- 
thorities to supply them with paper money. Same was 
supposedly redeemable 10 months after issue, which would 
have been March ¢5, 19138. The $1 value was seen by the 
author. 


(130) PROVINCIAL ARMY NOTE OF SHANTUNG 


‘Notes in denominations of 20-cents, $1 and $5 were 
handled by the author. They were dated 1926, and most 
likely the 10-cents and $10 also exist. At that time Gen- 
eral Chang Tsung Chang held sway in Tsinan and needed 
much money for feeding his large army. So he was quick 
in issuing notes, without bothering much about redemption 
prospects. In No. 290 of the “Chinese Economic Bulletin’ 
of September 11, 1926, we find the following paragraph 
relative to banknotes then current in the capital of Tsinan 
(Shantung Province): 


“There are four kinds of paper money in circulation 
in Tsinan, issued by various government organs and com- 
mercial banks, namely, silver dollar banknotes; ‘“small- 
money” notes, silver dollar military notes, and “small 
money” military notes. The silver dollar bank notes are 
known in Tsinan as “cash big money’ and are accepted 
at par with silver dollars. Owing to the large issue of 
depreciated military notes, the Tsinan merchants have raised 
their list prices, which are reduced when the customer pays 
in cash or “big money”’ notes.. In order to raise the market 
value of the military notes, the Civil Governor of Shantung 
has recently organized a special bureau to. supervise. their 
issue and to devise means of redemption. It is also ordered 
that a certain percentage of military notes be acceptable 
in payment of taxes and duties by the people. The notes 
thus received by the tax ccllectors are handed over to the 
Bureau to be publicly destroyed. It is officially reported 
that the number of military notes in circulation has been 
‘gradually reduced since July. In this manner, the market 
value of the depreciated military notes has been raised to 
80% of their face value, but prices in Tsinan zre not 
lowered as expected. The police authorities and the local 
Chamber of Commerce have been instructed to devise 
measures for bringing down the prices of daily necessities, 
in order to improve market conditions.” 
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With regard to the same subject we find another in- 
structive paragraph in the ‘Chinese Economic Bulletin” 
No. 308 of January 15, 1927: 

“Redemption of Shantung Military Notes.—Military 
notes issued by the authorities of Shantung Provinee to 
the amount of $7,499,000 were to be completely redeemed 
by the end of 1926, according to an official proclamation. 
Up to the end of November, $6,000,000 worth. of these 
notes had already been redeemed and destroyed. The re- 
maining portion is to be accepted at nar in payment of 
government taxes, railway and telegraph charges in the pro- 
vince. The military notes issued by the Chihli-Shantung 
Allied Army to the amount of $3,500,000 are also being 
gradually redeemed and destroyed. With the credit of the 
provincial Treasury thus re-established, the provincial au- 
thority is contemplating the flotation of another series of 
similar notes.” 


(131) THE KIANGSE BANK OF THE REPUBLIC, 
MILITARY BANKNOTE 


In 1912 a $1 note was issued; possibly also other de- 
nominations. It was printed in a small Shanghai printers 
shop on soft paper. The reverse <lisplays the bust of Gen- 
eral Ma, the Governor. 


(131a) KWANGSI TEMPORARY MILITARY NOTES 


Dated 11th Year of the Republic (1922), the militarists 
issued notes, denominated $1, $5 and $10, nominally re- 
deemable . . . . after the war. Enough said. 


(132) FINANCE COMMITTEE OF HEADQUARTERS 
OF GOVERNMENT ARMY IN SHENSI 


Issued in far-away Shensi Province and dated 1927, in 
denominations of 10, 20, 50-cents and $1, $5 and $10. 
Responsible for this note-issue was General Feng Yu-hsiang 
(see 84); the notes made their appearance under the style 
of “Finance Commission of the General Staff of the Kuo 
Min Chun.” The regulations on the reverse plainly say ‘that 
the notes are not exchangeable against cash. But they 
ean be circulated within the district where the Kuo Min 
Chun Army was stationed. The notes can. also be used 
for paying taxes; and they ought to serve for commercial 
transactions. After the termination of the (civil) war, an 
attempt would be made to redeem them. The fate of these 
notes is unknown, but seemingly it was not too propitious. 
Originally, the fractional notes were emitted in the name 
of the Kuo Min Chun, but rectangular red surcharges 
divulged that they were military-managed. 


(133) 21ST ARMY NOTES 


A series of Army banknotes in denominations of $1, 
5, 10, 100, 500 and 1,000 were shown to the author in 
shape of printer’s proofs. All are of the same small size, 
namely 6.6 x 5.1 cm, of the identical design and of the 
analogous legend, apart from the denomination. Only the 
obverse has been seen by the author, so that there is no 
certainty that the notes ever entered circulation. All the 
fiat money is marked as emanating from the 21st Aymy, 
but the place of issue is not indicated; and neither were 
they dated. 

Until 1926 the 21st Army was stationed in Chungking, 
Szechuen Province, but had to leave then, being ousted by 
another military group. As a consequence of this change, 
the Chung Ho Bank, a creation of the 21st Army, had to 
close its doors in Chungking. 


(134) GENERAL MA CHUN-SHAN, HEILUNGCHIANG 


In 1932 the dissenting General Ma Chun-shan, in order 
to finance his campaign against the Japanese, issued 
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$2,000,000 worth of paper money. When he was driven 
out of Manchuria, the new puppet state of Manchukuo took 
over this issue in order to relieve the market, paying par 
for the notes. The exchange could be accomplished in the 
course of one month, after which time the paper would not 
be cashed. 


(134a) -GREAT HAN SZECHUEN MILITARY 
GOVERNMENT MILITARY NOTE 


Dated in the classic style 4609 (after the legendary 
emperor Huang-Ti) which corresponds to A.D. 1912, this 
note existed in denominations of $1, $5 and $10. As 
issuer figures the Szechuen Bank, which nomenclature 
probably meant the Ezechuen Provincial Bank. According 
to a statement printed on the reverse, total issue aggregated 
$3,000,000. The*fiat money was stated to become redeem- 
able one year after issue, but justifiable doubts are extant 
that this promise was to be taken literally. Forgeries of 
the banknote were to be punished with death. 


(125) BANKNOTES IN THE SHAPE OF LAND TAX 
CERTIFICATES 


The year 1930 witnessed the issue of a series of notes 

in denominations of $1, 5, 10, 100 and 1,000, which were 
clearly printed as ‘Land Tax Certificate’, both in Chinese 
and English. However, no place of issue is indicated on 
the series of specimen notes in the author’s possession, for 
space for the domicile is provided in the lower frame on 
the reverse side. The notes are produced in excellent style 
on very good quality paper; but the printers’ name is not 
discernible. 
j The aims of these notes which, in design and format, 
are identical with the ones usually pertaining to current 
banknotes, is not clear at this stage. But it is almost 
certain that the emission was created by a warlord -in 
Szechuen Province. At about that period (1930), the 
quarreling Generals in Szechuen Province were in constant 
need of funds. Since the numerous taxes forced on the 
populace were inadequate for the warlords’ requirements, 
they struck upon the cruel makeshift of demanding payment 
of land taxes far in advance, i.e. for from 5 to ten years, 
not caring what their successors would do in the matter. 
Probably the latter would not recognize the forcible mea- 
sures illegally enforced by the preceding warlords, and 
demand land taxation anew. It is almost certain that the 
paper money referred to here was the direct outcome of 
those ingenious schemes. 


In accordance with prevailing custom, the Chinese text 
on the notes avers that the land tax certificates are generally 
current and exchangeable against silver—a deliberate un- 
truth. The reverse is entirely in English, a luxury which 
appears superfluous, since in the far-away interior hardly 
any foreigners were living. And these few could not own 
land there (except some _ religious missions), so that 
foreigners had little to do with land taxes. 

According to press reports, in certain instances the 
payment of land taxes in Szechuen was demanded, and if 
possible enforced, for as far as 30 years ahead. Such foul 
deeds, carried out by one group of militarists of Szechuen, 
stood no chance of being recognized by another incoming 
warlord. The existence of land certificates is recorded in 
this place, because they were a creation of the military. 


(136) MUKDEN BANK OF INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


See 166, Fengtien Industrial Bank. Under the above 
style the bank, controlled by the ruling clique, issued ‘bonds’ 
calling for 4 permille per mensem interest. The notes had 
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it imprinted what everybody knew, namely that they were 
not redeemable against cash. 


(136a) SOVIET RUSSIA’S ISSUE OF PAPER MONEY 
IN MANCHURIA 


It remains somewhat controversial under which section 
to deal with this particular subject. However, there is no 
doubt at all that the large note emission by the Russian 
military apparatus was a military issue in the full sense 
of the word, though neither legal tender in Soviet Russia, 
nor permitted to circulate outside the borders of Manchuria. 

Under duress the Russian army command made China 
agree to an issue by the Soviets up to 300 million yuan; 
but actually the total note emission of Russian war notes 
aggregate | about 10 billion yuan. Besides, they confiscated 
as war booty huge values in machinery, railway stock and 
other assets, as well as about 500 million Manchurian yuan 
from banks in that area. 


As a reward for its entry into the war against Japan, 
the President. of the United States, Roosevelt, and the 
then Premier of Great Britain, Churchill, at their meeting 
with Stalin at the Yalta Conference, Soviet Russia was 
promised special advantages in Manchuria, which were to 
restitute to her practically all the prerogatives enjoyed by 
imperial Russia until 1905. Soviet Russia chose to invade 
Manchuria in July, 1945, causing a rapid break-down of the 
Japanese armies spread out there in great force. China 
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was not a participant of the Yalta Meeting held by the 
Big Three and was not apprised of the arrangements con- 
cluded there, especially not of the rewards promised to 
Soviet Russia in the shape of large concessions within Man- 
churia. These comprised mainly partnership with China in 
the entire Manchurian railway system, the administration 
of the port of Dairen in conjunction with the Chinese 
officials, and the lease of Port Arthur and its harbor faci- 
lities. The promised evacuation of Manchuria by the Soviet 
troops was much delayed, and finally it was promised that 
it would be completed by the end of April, 1946. Russian 
armed forces removed the bulk of Japanese-owned machinery 
from numerous plants throughout Manchuria, an action 
which—though frotested by China and questioned by 
America and England—was justified by the Soviet Govern- 
ment by declaring the conquered plants as lawful war booty 
of Russia’s victorious forces. 


The Soviets issued their own special paper money in 
Manchuria as a war measure. The banknotes were printed 
in Chinese only. According to an arrangement with China, 
300,000,000 yuan was the maximum to be issued by the 
Russian military. But, according to an Associated Press 
cable, dated Chungking, March 24, 1946, the issue was sub- 
sequently increased to 400,000,000 yuan, causing the 
“Peoples Daily News” (according to a despatch from Muk- 
den) to style the action as a “runaway inflation.” 


(To be Continued) 


CHINA’S YANGTZE BRIDGE 


The new Yangtze double-decker bridge is designed to 
serve highly important but purely utilitarian purposes. It 
is so spectacular an achievement that it may serve also 
as a bridge across the vast chasm which has been opened 
up between the Marxist materialists with their passion 
for industrialisation and the intellectuals who are chiefly 
concerned with the things of the spirit. Many of the 
severest critics of the Communist Party in China paid 
no heed whatsoever to its undoubted constructive achieve- 
ments. The Party likewise paid little or no heed to the 
ery of the spirit. The critics never bothered to notice the 
new railways, factories, bridges, mines and power stations 
of which the Party boasts. The Party never bothered about 
the demands for liberty and freedom ani of human equality 
as against a new growth of arrogance and privilege. . The 
completion on September 25 of the mile-long bridge across 
the great river at Wuhan will serve as a reminder that more 
construction has been «done in China in the past seven 
years than in the preceding seven centuries. The Chinese 
have known despotism at various periods of their history. 
They have even experienced period of great construction, 
of which the Great Wall and the Grand Canal still exist 
as reminders. But this era of work has no equal in magni- 
tude and variety, though happiness is still far to seek. 

The ceremonial opening will come later, perhaps not 
before the day when traffic officially opens, on October 15. 
But the trial runs were not without ceremony and acclaim. 
A passenger train, decorated with Chairman Mao Tse-tung’s 
portrait, steamed across the bridge with 1,000 people aboard 
from Hanyang to Wuchang. On the Wuchang shore they 
left the train and mounted motor-lorries to make the reverse 
journey on the six-lane highway of the upper deck of the 
bridge back to Hanyang and Hankow. Crowds of people 
standing on nearby hills and the roadside cheered the train 
and lorries as they passed. The new bridge will permit 


uninterrupted traffic between Peking and Canton. It has 
double railtracks and a six-lane highway, with pedestrian 
pathways on either.side. It is the biggest bridge in the 
Eastern Hemisphere. 

The construction of the new bridge presented peculiar 
problems. When the river is in spate during the season of 
heavy rain the rise of the level is tremendous, the current 
swift and turbulent, while the bed of the river also presented 
great difficulties. When the Soviet engineers made their 
first examination of the rough <lesign, in July, 19538, they 
called for a further survey, saying that the geological and 
hydrographic data were not good enough. A team sent 
from the Ministry of Geology spent the whole of one high- 
water season drilling 140 holes on eight possible lines the 
bridge could take. The data thus obtained caused the 
experts to decide on the present line. 

The new survey also made it clear that the old-fashioned 
method of sinking caissons would be a very tough proposi- 
tion, if not actually impossible. The deeper the. water, the 
higher the atmospheric pressure which might be almost too 
great for human endurance in this part of the great river, 
where the high water lasts as long as nine months of the 
year. In July, 1954 the Soviet expert Silin proposed that 
the caisson method should be abandoned in favour of a 
new method which consisted of drilling down to the river 
bed, through great reinforced concrete pipes. Huge drilling- 
machines from the Soviet Union were employed to drill the 
rocks through the pipes. Then steel frames were inserted 
through the pipes down into the holes, and concrete was 
poured into the pipes and holes, which turned the whole 
thing into solid pillars deeply cemented into the river-bed. 
The method proved practicable at any time and was not 
restricted to seasons of low water. The pipes are made in 
sections and can thus be altered to any length required, 
With this method the workers do not have to work below 
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water level. There was quite a controversy among the en- 
gineers before the method was adopted. Then, early in 
1955, it was tried out on the Yangtze. A series of unex- 
pected difficulties occurred, about which some mystery 
seems to have been made, but they were gradually over- 
come and by May sufficient tests had been made to ensure 
a favourable verdict. By July the authorities gave the go- 
ahead signal. Big concrete pipes five feet in diameter 
beyan to make their’ appearance at the site. Great drills, 
many times the usual size, were put into commission, their 
bits alone being “bigger than a man,” together with power- 
ful pile-drivers. There was little or nothing to be seen of 
the vast army of ant-like labourers with their primitive 
baskets, such as were only too familiar in the flood disaster 
of 1954 on the Yangtze and in earlier dam-building in the 
Huai River region. There was a concentration of mechani- 
cal equipment such as had never before been seen in a 
project in this region. The bridge grew almost as people 
watched it. Experiment and actual construction went on 
side by side, and in November 1955 the engineering bureau 
confidently predicted its completion a year ahead of schedule, 
in 1957. : 

Toward the end of the year (1955) road and railway 
engineers from other parts of China and from the Soviet 
Union, including three eminent Soviet bridge-building ex- 
perts, arrived at the site. They made the most stringent 
tests, scanned every detail, and finally approved all that 
had been done. In their report the experts stated that 
“the engineering bureau building the Yangtze Bridge has 
done a great deal of experimental work, technically first 
vate, and the results have been highly satisfactory. The 
designing of the piers, the general plan of construction, and 
its detailed application are most commendable.” 

By the beginning of 1956 the building of the eight great 
piers was in full swing, and Pier No. 1 emerged from the 
seething waters in February, 1956, and three more were 
visible by April. Trains came right up to the approach 
span of the bridge, bringing steel girders and other materials, 
and a forest of machinery at work included great floating 
cranes the largest of which was a 120-tonner. It stimulated 
talk among the public of the necessity for building more 
such bridges across the Yangtze and Yellow Rivers, and 
they were not thinking only of a bridge to link up the two 
sections of the Shanghai-Peking railway at Nanking, or 
to cross the Yangtze at Chungking. 
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The bridge is about 140 ft. high, and about 56 ft. 
above water level so that 10,000-ton steamers ean pass 
through if the mast is lowered. There are two railway 
tracks on the lower level of the bridge and six lanes for 
motor traffic on the second level. with pedestrian sidewalks 
on both sides of the traffic lanes 7 ft. wide. There are 
four lifts to take sightseers to the top of the bridge. The 
first train to cross went over on August 15, and it was a 
great occasion for the engineers and workmen who had built 
the bridge. It was the virtual fulfilment of a dream 
cherished ever since the revolution. The idea of bridging 
the great river emerged at the same time as that of building 
a railway south of the Yangtze to link. up coastal and cen- 
tral China with isolated Szechuan. 


One of China’s most famous pioneer railway engineers, 
Chan Tien-yu, considered it in 1911, and others took up 
the idea again at various periods. A German _ professor 
from Peiyang University with a group of graduates made 
the first survey in 1913. An American bridge-builder named 
Ward carried out borings of the river-bed both of the 
Yangtze and of the Han in 1930, but the Nanking Govern- 
ment shrank from tke cost. A further effort was made in 
1936, at the instance of engineers of the Chientangkiang 
Board, to build the bridge by private enterprise but this 
also came to nothing. It was revived in 1946-7 when a 
group of Chinese engineers gained the support of the 
American Advisory Group, but this, too, was fruitless. The 
people popularised a folk song: “Water of the Yellow 
River and Bridge across the Yangtze—the one cannot be 
harnessed and the other cannot be built.’”” The present 
has completed one and has begun work on the other at 
the San Men Gorges. 


The Chief Engineer of the Yangtze Bridge (Wang Chu- 
chien) recently declared that intensive reseaych during the 
past year into the method of reinforced concrete tubular 
columns and tubular piles used in building the bridge had 
proved that both can be used for all kinds of foundations 
where water may be encountered on or below the surface. 
It would cut costs and shorten working time on water con- 
servancy projects, the building of seaports, mines and in- 
dustrial construction, because all manipulations are done 
above water. The method can be used to go through sand, 
clay, pebbles or gravel. Its great prospect is to replace 
open caissons for bridges, buildings and other structures. 


PEKING’S COUNTER-OFFENSIVE IN COLLEGES 


It is notorious that there has been a great change of 
mood and outlook among University students in Peking and 
among other members of the Chinese Comsomoltsi. The 
Youth League leaders and the newspapers of the League 
tackled the problem very gingerly before, during and after 
the rectification campaign. There was a very manifest 
desire not to make bad worse. An editorial in the Youth 
Daily approached the topic on hot feet. Students of higher 
institutions, are there Rightists among you? it opened. 
When we asked you such a question, some of you will say: 
Is it necessary to ask? Are not Cheng Hai-ko (alias Lin 
Hsi-ling) Tan Tien-jung, etc., Rightists among university 
students? But there will be others who deny the presence 
of Rightists among the University students. Young people, 
they will say, are mostly brought up in the new society; 
there is no question of Rightists; those few students who 
have disseminated anti-popular and anti-Socialist views are 


acting on the “impulse” of the moment and can hardly 
be called Rightists. 


But having advanced stealthily in this strain, the 
editorial took courage in both hands and accused the uni- 
versity students of still being under the influence of the 


_ bourgeois ideology, and a large number of extremely frantic 


bourgeois rightist students openly opposed socialism, the 
people’s democratic dictatorship,-and the Communist Party 
leadership. They did more. They invented rumours and 
spread reactionary views to other schools and to the uni- 
versities in other cities and towns. This was no mere im- 
pulse but clearly and obviously rightist, in every sense of 
the word. And such students are found not merely in 
Peking University but in others as well. But it seems that 
it is difficult to persuade the students that those among their 
number who criticised the regime were rightists, reaction- 
aries and so forth. They were only too obviously progres- 
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sives who were looking ahead and knew what they wanted. 
And among the things they wanted were those promised 
them before the revolution and since denied them. 


The Rightists were in fact the members of the 
“Hundred Flowers Society,” which, as its name indicated, 
fully supported the liberal blossoming and contending deci- 
sion of the head of the Government. The poem of Chang 
Yuan-hsu and Shen Tse-yi (“It is the right time now’’) con- 
stituted their words of dedication. and a senior student of 
the Physics Department (Tan Tien-jung) fired the first shot 
with his “One Obnoxious Weed.” He said that since 1895 
Marxism started on its way to “contradict itself,’ that 
the official Party dissertation on “More on Historical Ex- 
perience of Proletarian Dictatorship” was naked idealism, 


and that the People’s Daily was a “Great Wall that shuts, 


out the truth.” He is said to have wanted to organise “an 
army of millions” which would include “the anti-socialist, 
anti-revolutionary and anti-people devils’ to attack the Party. 
Some even wanted the Party Committee of the University 
to be removed from the throne, while the Hundred Flowers 
Society wanted to create a democratic movement from the 
bottom up and to struggle for democracy, human rights and 
freedom within the Party. They wanted to use the de- 
mocratic banner of the May Fourth Movement (the student 
uprising of 1919). 


But obviously at the command of the Party officials, 
anti-rightist struggles were launched against all critics of 
the Party in all the universities and higher ‘institutions. 
The wall bulletins in the Universities changed their com- 
plexion altogether. It was charged in the Shanghai univer- 
sities that the dissidents had been in league with the cri- 
tical rightists Lo Lung-chi, Chang Po-chun, Chang Nai-chi, 
etc., and some of the offenders were expelled from the Party. 
The rightists in the North-west University were also 
“isolated” and the professor of economics Chien Chu-chun 
who once proposed to substitute the Union of Staff Deputies 
for the Communist Party in the university leadership, duly 
“confessed” his sins. But there were intense struggles and 
the Party leaders by no means had things all their own 
way. The Peking University Party Committee, before expel- 
ling a rightist student of philosophy, accused him of having 
advocated the abolition of the “responsible chiefs’ system 
under the Party leadership and imputed that the Party had 
become far too bureaucratic. He called for its overthrow 
from top to bottom and the union instead of various de- 
mocratiec parties into a “Socialist Democratic Party” in 
opposition to the CCP, the equal election of the CCP and 
democratic parties and “extremely absurd’? ways of elec- 
tion. 

For several days in succession teachers and students 
of Tsinghua University pilloried the scientist Chien Wei- 
chang, who was the advocate of the plan “to light fires” 
in the schools, which he actively recommended to Chang 
Po-chun in the secret meeting of the six professors called 
by Professor Chang, at which he asserted that the Party 
had lost contact with the masses and that somebody must 
take charge or there would be a serious breakdown such as 
the Polish and Hungarian incidents. He told a colleague 
that the students were in an ugly mood, that the situation 
was serious, and they were looking for leaders everywhere. 
The professor was thoroughly heckled and the official report 
on the matter asserted that his “resilient and cunning 
attitude aroused unparalleled indignation among teachers 
and students of Tsinghua, who were proposing to continue 
to expose his rightist words and acts.” 

Shanghai, described in the Party papers as “an im- 
portant strategic point on which falls the brunt of the 
rightist’s frantic attacks,” was the centre of a large cam- 
paign against the critics of the Party, and the Party workers 
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got students of 20 institutions in the Municipality to join 
the foremost ranks in the struggle, and in the concentrated 
attacks on the “rightists.” At Tungchi University feeling 
was chiefly aroused by the inability of senior middle school 
graduates to enter the universities, and they especially re- 
sented the automatic entry of students from the short- 
courses for workers and peasants’ families. “For a time 
the rightists bewitched the people, but they became drunk 
with success and the anti-rightist struggles were launched 
like the unleasing of a storm.” 


In Chengtu events bore a striking resemblance to the 
student movements in the days of emotional nationalism, 
with secret meetings, slogans, and even decision to adopt 
guerilla warfare, and encouragement by a Party called the 
Universal Party (Ta Tung Tang). But while the students 
were posting slogans in the streets on June 12 workers of 
the advanced ironworks were turned on them and two of 
the ringleaders were dragged to the Public Security sub- 
station. Attempts were made to stir up trouble by alleging 
that the workers had beaten up the students, that some 
were being kept in detention. Apparently the person who 
formed the Ta Tung Tang was a former member of the 
Party who joined the school in April 1956 and it was 
alleged that he even desired to form the Ta Tung Chun also 
(the Universal Army), and to resist Communism to the 
last. 


In Peking the struggles against the critics lasted more 
than a month in every school, in the classrooms, in the 
department, and in school mass meetings. Party reporters 
said that while the offenders stubbornly resisted, they “have 
no markets for their contraband goods.” It was stated 
that a decisive change occurred in the _ struggle when 
teachers and students of various higher institutions jointly 
studied Chairman Mao’s speech on the correct handling 
of contradictions and Premier Chou En-lai’s report on the 
work of the Government—presumably to the NPC. The 
Party Committees everywhere also mobilised their cohorts 
and supporters and threw them into the battle against the 
critics. .But even in the battle reports by the Party folk 
it is clear that the going had been tough indeed and that 
most of the critics remained of the same opinion still. It 
was stated that ‘‘after one month’s tense struggles, teachers 
and students of higher, institutions have been steeled.’”’ Ac- 
cording to them one month’s struggle is better than several 
years’ political instructions, Others said the struggle had 
cured them of “political influenza.” 


At the Lanchow University the wrath of the Party 
concentrated on the University vice-president Chen Shih- 
wei, a prominent official of the Chiu San Society (mostly 
scientists). When the Contending and Blooming Committee 
was formed in the University, class was suspended and 
Vice-President Chen personally went to Peking; “this was 
too blatant an incident, and perhaps no other university 
had been guilty of such improper conduct.” But Chen 
Shih-wei would not admit his mistakes, so the Party sicked 
his own Society on to him, in accordance with the usual 
technique, but when an enlarged forum of the Chiu San 
Society in Peking sharply assailed his conduct he returned 
to Lanchow “with anger and hatred in his heart,’ and 
alleged that the Central Committee of the Chiu San was 
trying to victimise a good man by means of fabricated 
charges. His main crime, incidentally, was the assertion 
that higher institutions did not need the leadership of the 
CCP Committee, and his announcement of a plan of Govern- 
ment of the University by Professors. He was charged with 
having said of the Communist Party president of the Uni- 
versity that “President Lin Ti-sen, the high Party member 
in charge of the administration, is rich in peasant revolu- 
tionary’ ideology. He decides arbitrarily and acts tyranni- 
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cally. He does not understand the function of specialised 
teachers. He is not active in securing teachers,” which 


apparently were very short at this university. Vice- 
President Chen himself said that he could get good pro- 
fessors to come, but he was only an article of decoration 
and could therefore do nothing. He was also charged with 
consorting with faculty members and undergraduates who 
had suffered during the Party’s suppression campaigns. It 
was also alleged that the “rebels” aimed at creating an 
entirely new autonomous authority in the university, com- 
pelling the Party President and another important Party 
personnel to resign and putting the administration under a 
group of six of whom the only Communist official retained 
as the Party Committee Secretary. In short every attempt 
was made to show that the petition to Peking for reform 
was not a spontaneous action by the students but that it 
was entirely instigated by the Vice-President and that he 
was “really an adventurer aiming at usurping the leader- 
ship of the University.” Hundreds of bulletins were posted 
up accusing him of all sorts of words and deeds, with, as 
the clinching accusation, the assertion that during the Na- 
tionalist regime he was a military lecturer with the rank 
of Colonel and taught in the KMT Central Military Academy 
for ten years. 


Premier Chou En-lai himself addressed the graduates 
of institutes of higher learning of the 1957 class, but it 
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was rather a typical speech for such an occasion, and it 
was left to the other high Party member, Mayor Peng 
Chen, to make the necessary exhortations for a political 
struggle against the rightist critics of the Party, to urge 
them to co-operate with the workers and peasants, to respect 
and learn from them and to go where the State wanted 
them to. 


In Nanking University the University Party Committee 
originally called no fewer than 17 forums in their efforts 
during the rectification campaign to induce the teachers 
and students to help the Party in eliminating the “three 
evils.” In the subsequent meetings critics proclaimed that 
the University had lost its former glory, lay in adversity, 
aged and amputated, and an ill match for the glorious Cen- 
tral University of the former (Nationalist) days. One pro- 
fessor called on the Party to liberate the people a second 
time, and, to begin with, to get out of the universities and 
schools and to abolish_ the Young Pioneers and Young 
Communist League. Students’ movements were the results 
of coercion, yet the Party ought to promote democracy in 
the universities. One student of geology brought forward 
Twenty Principles of a counter-revolutionary nature, includ- 
ing the demand that the KMT Revolutionary Committee 
should be on an equal footing with the CCP and that the 
special privileges of the Party and Youth League should be 
abolished. 


REPORTS FROM CHINA 


“Anti-Revolutionary” Activities—Peking official mouth- 
piece, People’s Daily, recently disclosed that during the past 
two years organized “anti-revolutionary’”’ groups in Chekiang, 
Shantung, Hopei and other areas had been attacking Com- 
munist Party Headquarters and murdering officials and 
cadres. Security Police rounded up 81,000 spies, saboteurs 
and other “enemies of the people’. In addition, 1,300,000 
persons who had doubtful background were scrutinized. 
During the same period, 57 secret broadcasting stations were 
tracked down and 10,837 rifles and revolvers together with 
525,402 rounds of ammunitions were seized. 


1957 Output—The Statistical Bureau of Peking claimed 
that China now ranks 12th in the world in steel output and 
8th in world pig iron output. The Bureau also announced 
that 1957 output of major industries will be: coal 120 mil- 
lion tons, electricity 18,860 m. kilowatt-hours, steel 5 m. 
tons, pig iron 5.5 m. tons, steel products 44.7 m. tons, coke 


7.46 m. tons, caustic soda 178,000 tons, boilers 4,019 ton-* 


hours (steam output), hydraulic turbines 72,320 kilowatts, 
steam turbines 143,500 kilowatts, transformers 3.59 m. kilo- 
volt-amperes, metal-cutting machines 22,640 units, cement 
6.8 m. tons, machine-made paper 836,000 tons, cotton yarn 
4.6 m. bales, cotton cloth 5,000 m. metres. 


Machine-Building Industry—According to the State 
Planning Commission, half of the 80 large modern machine- 
building plants launched in the current five-year plan have 
been completed and gone into operation with Soviet help, 
forming the backbone of an industry which is now develop- 
ing along modern lines. Capital construction in the machine- 
building industry drew 26% of the entire industrial capital 
construction investment in the current five-year plan. Some 
3,000 kinds of new products were manufactured during the 
past 5 years including: blast furnaces each with an annual 
capacity of 350,000 tons of pig iron; open hearth furnaces 
each producing 185 tons of steel per heat; coke ovens each 
with an annual capacity of 300,000 tons; hydro-electric 


power generating equipment of 15,000-kilowatt units; whole 
sets of steam power generating equipment of 12,000-kilowatt 
units; 220,000 volt—20,000 kilovolt electric transformers; 
complete sets of equipment for coal pits each with an annual 
output of 900,000 tons of coal; 200 types of metal-cutting 
machines; four-ton lorries, modern locomotives and coastal 
cargo vessels of up to 8,500 tons of displacement; 140-ton 
cranes; drilling and extracting equipment for the petroleum 
industry; whole sets of textile machines, equipment for 
printing and dyeing factories each handling three million 
bolts of cloth yearly; equipment for sugar refineries of 2,000 
tons of sugar daily capacity. The Commission further 
boasted that China would be able to provide 80% of the 
machinery and equipment needed in the whole of the second 
five-year plan to be started next year, including many types 
of heavy, automatic and precision machinery and equipment. 


Steel Industry—The Ministry of Metallurgical Industry 
reported that China’s steel industry would be able to meet. 
at least 88% of domestic demand for rolled steel this year. 
Target of rolled steel output this year is 4,470,000 tons, 
or 46% above the 1957 target originally set under the five- 
year plan. By the end of this year the steel industry will 
turn out a total of 870 kinds of steel. New products in- 
clude heat-resistant alloy steel, high-grade alloy structural 
steel, various kinds of stainless steel, big structural shapes, 
alloy seamless tubes, ship plates, automobile plates, and 
silicon steel sheets. 


Electric Power Industry—60 large and medium-size 
steam and hydro-electric power stations have gone into pro- 
duction since 1953. These new stations are distributed in 
big, medium-size and new industrial cities in over 20 pro- 
vinces and autonomous regions. Chima’s potential hydro- 
power resources have been estimated at 540 million kilo- 
watts. Power plants now under construction include the 
1,100,000-kilowatt Sanmen Gorge Station; the 580,000- 
kilowatt station in Chekiang and the 330,000-kilowatt station 
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in Yunnan. The Soviet Union had designed 25 power 
stations for China, supplied power generating equipment for 
more than 1,200,000 kilowatts and sent experts to supervise 
the construction of major plants. Help had also been ob- 
tained from Czechoslovakia, East Germany, Rumania and 
other socialist countries. 


Consumer Goods—Peking disclosed that light industry 
this year is producing 79% more consumer goods than in 
1952. Compared with 1952, the amount of textile fabrics 
will be 33% more this year. Sales of cotton cloth in the 
rural areas came to more than 3,300 million metres last 
year. Since 1953, new equipment for light industry includ- 
ed 1,670,000 spindles for the textile industry; production 
capacity of the sugar industry increased by 436,000 tons 
and the capacity of the paper industry up by 154,000 tons. 

New Factories—A new 90,000 spindle cotton mill in 
Sian, the seventh built in Shensi since 1949, went into pro- 
duction recently. Equipped entirely with Chinese machinery, 
this state-owned Northwest No. 6 Cotton Mill has an annual 
capacity of over 70.000 bales of cotton yarn. Shensi which 
produces 90,000 tons of cotton a year has now become 
a textile industrial centre with 18 cotton mills and two 
printing and dyeing plants. 

The construction of a wool textile mill in Lanchow 
began last month. The mill will produce about 1.5 million 
metres of wool textiles and 180,000 woollen blankets an- 
nually. Another factory is being constructed in Lanchow. 
It will produce all major types of machinery used in the 
oil refining and chemical industries. Part of its equipment 
will be supplied by the Soviet Union. Supersonic and X-ray 
apparatus will be used to check the precision standards of 
its products. 

Shipbuilding—According to a Peking report, China has 
built 1,230 vessels of various types with a total tonnage 
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The shipping market of the world is in an animated 
condition arising from the increase of cargo movement due 
to the economic prosperity of the United States, United 
Kingdom and West European countries and is fully enjoy- 
ing a boom of three years’ standing. Though with the 
cnset of the current year freight rates gradually fell, in- 
cluding those for North Atlantic coal cargo due to the un- 
usually warm winter in Europe and the reopening of the 
Suez Canal, it has gone no further at the present time 
than to the extent of rectifying the abnormal high level 
seen since last fall. Japanese freight rates have also 
steadily climbed upward following in the footsteps of the 
upswing of world freightage since the fall of 1954. Parti- 
cularly, the rise of the tanker rate (spot) since the closure 
of the Suez Canal last year was conspicuous but declined 
sharply with the coming of the current year, rectifying the 
abnormal high at the last year-end. 


World Shipping Trends 


The world industrial production index (1953=100), 
according to the United Nations statistics, stood below the 
100 points level until the third quarter of 1954 but began 
to climb from the fourth quarter of the same year. It 
became 116 in the fourth quarter of 1955. one year later, 
and with the advent of 1956 has been manifesting a favour- 
able pattern of exceeding in each quarter the record of the 
corresponding term of the preceding year. 

International trade also expanded as a result of such 
brisk tempo of world economy. According to the United 
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of half a million tons during the past five years. Among 
100 odd types of vessels built this year are coastal vessels 
of up to 8,500 tons displacement and 5.000 tons deadweight 
capacity, inland passenger and cargo vessels, tugboats, fish- 
ing vessels, dredges, train ferries and repair ships. China’s 
shipbuilding industry can now design and build ocean-going 
freighters of up to 22,100 tons of water displacement and 
13,400 tons deadweight capacity. Construction of two ves- 
sels of this type is scheduled to begin next year. Several 
shipyards have been newly built or rebuilt during the past 
five years. 


Yangtze Bridge—The double-decker railway and roa 
bridge over the Yangtze River at Wuhan will be opened 
to traffic on October 15th. Li Fu-chun, Vice-Premier of the 
State Council, will preside over the ceremony at Wuhan to 
celebrate the official opening. The new bridge will permit 
uninterrupted through-traffic from Peking to Canton, a dis- 
tance by rail of 2,802 kilometres, and end the costly pro- 
cess of ferrying passengers and freight over the Yangtze 
River at Wuhan. The entire 1,700-metre bridge—double 
rail-tracked on the lower deck and a six-lane highway on top 
—has a main span of 1,150 metres. It is the biggest bridge 
in China, and also the biggest in the Eastern Hemisphere. 
Vessels of 10,000 tons can pass under it at high-water 
season. The Yangtze Bridge system is composed of this 
Yangtze Bridge, a 300 metres long railway bridge and a 
highway bridge across the Han River, and connecting rail- 
ways and highways. The bridge system now for the first 
time links up the triple city of Wuhan—Hankow. Hanyang 
and Wuchang—separated by the Yangtze and Han rivers. 
Construction of the bridge system began in November, 1953, 
and was completed in less than four years, about two 
years ahead of schedule, and with a saving of 20% of 
estimated capital expenditure. 


SHIPPING POSITION 


Nations international trade volume index (1953=100), the 
1955 level was 110 points though it marked time on the 105 
level during 1954. 


The upswing of heavy industry production in Europe 
especially resulted in the expansion of the Continental de- 
mand for American coal. When the quarterly movement 
of United States-loaded Continent-bound coal cargo accord- 
ing to United Nations statistics is observed, it stood at 
around 2-million tons for each quarter during the two-year 
period up to the summer of 1954 but rose each successive 
quarter and reached approximately 6-million tons in the 
second quarter of 1955 and about 8-million tons in the 
fourth quarter of the same year. 


Such increase of Hampton Roads-loaded Europe-bound 
coal cargo as the principal cause, bottoms in the North 
Atlantic became scarce from the fall of 1954. This made 
its influence felt in other areas causing a global upswing 
of freight rates. When the trend of ocean freightage ac- 
cording to the tramp freightage index of the Chamber of 
Shipping of the United Kingdom (1952—100) is examined, 
it is seen that the rate moved along the depressed below-80 
level for some two years up to the summer of 1954, began 
to rise from September, 1954, and climbed to 115.5 in 
December. Then it moved more or less along this line 
from the winter of 1954 to around the summer of 1955, but 
again commenced to spiral up from the fall of 1955, reach- 
ing 140 in December of the same year. Subsequently, it 
girated between 140 and 160 up to the fall of 1956, jumped 
to 189.4 at the year-end influenced by the Suez Canal 
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closure. This level was approximately twice as high com- 
pared with that of the low-rate period two years earlier. 

When the above situation is observed from the aspect 
of principal trades, the Hampton Roads-Continent U.S. coal 
near futures freight—which leads the firm tone of the ship- 
ping market—created the sensational high level of 119s. 
7d. at the end of 1956, surpassing by 15 per cent the 
high record of 103s, 6d, seen during the Korean War days. 

Gulf-Continent grain cargo freight also topped by 17 
per cent the Korean War period high, West Australia- 
Britain rate also jumped by 381 per cent, the repercussion 
of the closure of the Suez Canal spreading to all categories 
and all trades. 

Because oil accounted for 64 per cent of the total 
cargo passing through the Suez Canal in the past, tankers 
were especially strongly affected; Persian Gulf-Continent 
freightage jumping three-fold at the year-end compared 
with that before the blocking of the canal. In conjunction 
with it, Caribbean-Continent rate in fact soared five-fold. 

However, due to the decline of cargo resulting from 
the unusual Continental warm winter and the imminent 
reopening of the Suez Canal, the advent of the current 
year saw Hampton Roads-Continent U.S. coal cargo near 
futures freightage decline each succeeding month, weaken- 
ing to 62s. in March, dropping all at once to 57s. 7d. (ap- 
proximately 48 per cent) when compared with the 1956 
year-end peak, avalanching below the lowest rate of 1956. 
But recently, it rallied to 70s. It is believed that this level 
will be maintained in the future. 

Relative to grain cargo freightage also, Gulf-Continent 
rate fell to 116s., by 24 per cent, and also West Australia- 
Britain to 150s., by 42 per cent, from the 1956 year-end 
peak, both falling below the lowest level of 1956. 


Japanese Shipping and Ocean Cargo Transport Situation 


The fiscal year 1955’s ocean cargo transport volume of 
Japanese shipping amounted to 26,884,000 tons, 4,750,000 
tons (21.4 per cent) higher, than in 1954 and freight earn- 
ing was up Y37,000-million (48 per cent) above that for 
1954. The breakdown of freight earning shows that import 
increased by 46 per cent and triangular trade also swung 
up by 30 per cent, but export chalked up a 68 per cent 
increase compared with the previous year. 

When this is analyzed according to categories, the in- 
erease in freight earning was most marked in tramp ship- 
ping, it being 64 per cent above that of the previous year. 
This was followed by liners with a 51 per cent upturn, but 
tankers accounted for only a 10 per cent rise. 

Tiscal year 1956 freight earning is anticipated to 
amount to Y149,800-million or Y35,400-million (31 per 
cent) above the preceding year. Needless to say. such rise 
in freight earning is partly the result of the increase in 
bottoms and the improvement of the earning rate, but the 
upswing of freight rates is most responsible. 

When the total transport tonnage for the January- 
September period, 1956, is observed, it is worthy of atten- 
tion that the import total shows a 19 per cent increase 
but the triangular trade transport has declined slightly by 
0.9 per cent compared with the corresponding period of the 
previous year. To be sure, the loading rate from the point 
of view of value is still less than 50 per cent. for both 
import and export. It is noteworthy that the tanker load- 
ing rate for last year (calendar year) especially is 8 per 
cent below the previous year’s figure of 51.8 per cent. This 
has its origin in the fact that the crude oil import volume 
increase due to Japan’s higher consumption of oil depends 
for the most part upon foreign bottoms because the greater 
pe of recently-constructed Japanese ships are cargo ves- 
sels, 
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Furthermore, foreign currency earning from freightage 
for fiscal year 1955 is $116-million in the receipt column 
compared with $226-million in the payment column, leaving 
a balance of $110-million as payment excess, an Improve- 
ment in the balance of international payments of approxi- 
mately $24-million compared with the previous year. It 
may ‘be mentioned in this connection that the above situa- 
tion is in marked contrast to the prewar years when receipts 
were about double the payments, contributing greatly to 
Japan’s balance of international payments. 


Tonnage Holdings Situation 


Japan possessed approximately 6,400,000 G/T of bot- 
toms at the prewar peak (1941), then being the third-rank- 
ing maritime nation of the world. At the end of the Pacific 
War, the total was reduced to 1,320,000 G/T due to war 
damages and sustained the painful blow of the discontinu- 
ance of wartime compensation system. But indefatigable 
efforts have resulted at last in the recovery at present of 
approximately 4-million G/T. 

But the recovery ratio is only 63 per cent, only Japan 
and West Germany still being in an inferior position of not 
yet completely regaining their respective prewar tonnage 
totals. 

According to the Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, the 
world shipping tonnage total (100 G/T or over) as of June- 
end, 1956, was 105,200,000 G/T. The breakdown is: United 
States 26,147,000 G/T, United Kingdom 19,546,000 G/T, 
Norway 8,035,000 G/T, Liberia 5,584,000 G/T, Italy 
4,197,000 G/T, and Japan 4,076,000 G/T. Compared with 
the figures of 1939 before the war, the United States is 
up by 14,784,000 G/T, Liberia up by 5,584,000 G/T, 
Panama up by 3,208,000 G/T, and Norway up by 38,202,000 
G/T—all showing a marked increase, but in comparison, 
Japan and West Germany are down by 1,554,000 G/T and 
by 1,276,000 G/T, respectively. 

Furthermore, when the tanker situation—tankers ac- 
count tor 26.8 per cent of the total world tonnage of 
28,211,000 G/T— is observed, United) Kingdom possesses 
5,349,000 G/T, Norway 4,660,000 G/T, United States 
4,210,000 G/T, Liberia 3,184,000 G/T, and Panama 2,067,- 
000 G/T. Japan is in tenth place with only 789,000 G/T. 


Tonnage Increase Plan 


In order to cope with the expansion of the scale of 
foreign trade, the Japan Ship-Owners Association decided 
the total tonnage holdings target of Japanese shipping for 
fiscal year 1960 at 8,870,000 G/T. Its breakdown is as 
follows: liners 3,400,000 G/T (including 100,000 G/T of 100 
per cent passenger ships), tramps 3,000,000 G/T, tankers 
1,820,000 G/T, and offshgre vessels 650,000 G/T, conspicuous 
figures when compared with the around 4-million G/T in 
possession of Japan at present. 

When the outline of this plan is seen according to 
categories of ships, below details became clear: 

(1) Liners: There is a close relationship between the 
expansion of export trade and the increase of liners. The 
reconstruction of the liner category is lagging most of all 
in Japan’s shipping world. The liners that account for 
2,160,000 G/T around 1987 before the war, still remains 
at 1,330,000 G/T as of March-end, 1956, a recovery of 
mere 62 per cent. Thus the export loading rate is less than 
50 per cent, falling far below the 65-70 per cent rate 
before the war. However, in order to economize or. rather 
bring in foreign currency freight rates and also to promote 
export, it is necessary to raise the loading rate to at least 
the 65 per cent level existing before the wat. On the 
other hand, if the export increase rate is estimated at 12 
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per cent per annum, the export volume for fiscal year 1960, 
the final year of the plan, could be expected to reach 
14,320,000 tons. Therefore, the export cargo loading rate 
of Japanese bottoms for fiscal year 1960 will be 9,308,000 
tons in terms of a loading rate of 65 per cent. A total of 
3,300,000 G/T of liner bottoms will be necessary in order 
to accomplish the transport of the above export cargo. 


(2) Trampers: The tramp category occuries a vital 
position in Japanese economy, that is: (a) Raw materials 
such as iron ore, non-ferrous ore, etc. and rice, wheat and 
other import commodities are transported mostly by tram- 
pers. (b) Advancing into triangular trade transport, their 
foreign currency earnings contribute greatly to the main- 
tenance and advance of national economy. 


Thus when the fiscal year 1960’s import commodities 
transport volume of Japanese ships is estimated at 26,500,- 
000 tons and loadings of homeward-bound liners are 
reckoned at 7,500,000 tons, it is essential that the balance 
of 19-million tons be carried by tramps. A total of 2- 
million G/T of bottoms will be needed for this. Further- 
more, in addition to this, tramp shipping has an open 
market, the so-called triangular trade transport, and is of 
vital significance in the earning of foreign currencies. It 
is thought just and proper that approximately 1-million 
G/T, or about 35 per cent of the total tramp bottoms held, 
be assigned to triangular trade routes like as in other mari- 
time nations. 

However, in view of the fact that the tonnage on hand 
as of January-end, 1957, was only 1,590,000 tons dead- 
weight, there is an urgent necessity for the repletion of 
bottoms because ships on the triangular trade routes are 
being called in due to uncertainties over the shortage of 
bottoms for import commodities and foreign ships are being 
chartered (approximately 600,000 D/W) at high charterage. 
The total minimum tramp shipping tonnage as of 1960 has 
been set at 3-million G/T from the above-mentioned point 
of view. 

(3) Tankers: Japan’s postwar demand for oil in- 
creased markedly due to the high speed advance of heavy 
industry and the sharp upturn of the number of motor 
vehicles (the motor vehicle total increased 11-fold in post- 
war years). But Japan, a nation lacking in domestic oil 
resources, must import approximately 95 per cent from 
abroad and the import volume has risen to three times 
the prewar level. Furthermore, because the area from which 
crude oil is being imported after the war has been concen- 
trated in the Middle and Near East (79 per cent of the 
fiscal year 1956 crude oil import came from this area), 
the transport distance is greater by 1.6-fold compared with 
prewar years. 

In contrast, the total current tanker fleet as of 
January-end, 1957, is 848,000 D/W, only double that of 
the prewar level. The Japanese shipping loading rate of 
import oil is only 51.8 per cent, and the earliest possible 
repletion of tanker bottoms is urgently desired. 


The volume of import oil for fiscal year 1960, estimated 
recently by the Petroleum Association of Japan, is 19-million 
kilolitres. A total of 1,180,000 G/T of tankers is required 
when calculations are made of the tonnage necessary to at- 
tain the 85 per cent Japanese shipping loading rate like 
that of the prewar years on the basis of the transport 
capacity of standard type ships of 20,000 D/W and 14.75 
knots. 

The triangular trade transport of tankers, like that of 
tramp shipping, is most desirable from the standpoint - of 
acquiring foreign currencies. It is thought that 35 per 
cent or: 640,000 G/T of the total tanker tonnage will sail 
the triangular trades in the future. 
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Consequently, the rational scale of Japanese oceanic 
tanker fleet in fiscal year 1960 becomes 1,820,000 G/T. 

(4) Passenger Ships and Emigrant Ships: (a) Pas- 
senger Liners: After World War II, all the countries of 
the world have constructed passenger liners and numerous 
de luxe ships are plying the Atlantic, Pacific, and other 
steamship lanes. Japan had operated superior passenger 
ships on all steamship routes of the world in prewar years. 
Almost all were lost during World War II. At present, 
only one vessel, the NYK liner Hikawa Maru, is sailing the 
Japan-Seattle service. The postwar reconstruction of Japa- 
nese shipping placed its emphasis on the repletion of cargo 
ships and tankers. But the building of passenger liners 
has become an urgent necessity from the standpoint of 
increasing the income from tourism, a major source of 
foreign currency. But because enormous funds are needed 
for the building of passenger vessels, it is difficult to recover 
the prewar level all at once. But the total tonnage target 
for passenger liners, including cargo-passenger ships, has 
been set at 250,000 G/T. of which 100,000 G/T are to be 
100 per cent passenger ships. 

(b) Emigration Vessels: Because the Japanese Gov- 
ernment’s overseas settlement policy is being actively ad- 
vanced, it is thought that the number of emigrants will 
increase in the future. The present emigration fleet con- 
sists of the Brazil Maru and three other vessels. Its trans- 
portation capacity is utterly inadequate in comparison to 
the scheduled number of emigrants. The current situation 
is such that some 80 per cent are dependent on foreign 
vessels. There is a necessity of coming into possession as 
soon as possible of approximately 15 high-speed vessels 
(150,000 G/T) if emigration transport is to be carried 
out smoothly. 

(5) Offshore Ships: Most of the offshore vessels are 
those of low efficiency and their replacement is an urgent 
necessity. It is hoped that the target tonnage will be for 
the time being kept at the level of the existing fleet total 
of 650,000 G/T. 


Freight Market 


(1) Ocean Freight Market: (a) Trampers: Freight rates 
of trampers relative to Japan have hardened in conjunction 
with the improvement of world shipping freightage. Hamp- 
ton Roads-Japan coal cargo freight rate registered $26 
last year-end, rising $10 or 63 per cent from that at the 
turn of the year, exceeding by 18 per cent the Korean 
War period high of $22. Recently, it has softened con- 
siderably to $20.25, but it is still a high-level rate when 
compared with the figure of the corresponding month of 
the previous year (March, 1956: high—$17, low—$16). 

Furthermore, the North America Pacific Coast-Japan 
wheat cargo freightage also swung up to $15.50 at the last 
year-end (recently $14.50), rising $2.50 or 19 per cent 
above that at the beginning of the year. 

The Cuba-Japan trade sugar cargo freightage at the 
year-end was $30.80 (recently $27.55), a 45 per cent 
upswing; Tampa-Japan phosphate ore freightage at the 
year-end was $25.50 (recently $22.25), a 48 per cent in- 
crease; and West Europe-Japan potash rate was $27.50 (re- 
cently $27.00), a 67 per cent climb,- all manifesting up- 
trends. These rates all recently softened as indicated 
within the respective above parentheses but they are still 
high-level figures when compared with the corresponding 
month of the previous year. 

The influence of world sea-borne freight rates which 
shifted to the uptrend in the fall of 1954, made. itself fully 
felt in the Far Eastern seas with the advent of the spring 
of 1955. And, because of the commencement of a simul- 
taneous movement of a large volume of Japanese commodi- 
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ties to the Southeast Asian region, offshore freightage also 
rose, Philippines-Japan lauan cargo became $32.00 at 1956 
year-end, $6.00 or 23 per cent above that at the turn of 
the year. The Kuala Dungun (Malaya)-Japan iron ore 
freight rates reached 65s. at 1956 year-end, climbing 6s. 
6d. or 11 per cent above the figure at the beginning of the 
year. 

Recently, offshore freightage has been rather soft-toned 
but is still maintaining a firm undertone, not weakening as 
much as the North Atlantic freight level. 

(b) Tankers: Compared with tramper freightage, the 
improvement of the tanker rate market was slow but turned 
to a firmer tone at 1955 year-end, reflecting the expansion 
of oil cargo movement. Entering 1956, the rate declined 
slightly during both February and March but gradually rose 
in and after April in spite of the low-demand summer 
season. 

In conjunction with the sharp climb of the Persian 
Gulf-Continent tanker rate due to the October-end closure 
of the Suez Canal, the Persian Gulf-Japan rate also soared 
becoming MC (+) 197.5 per cent in November, 2.8-fold the 
figure of the previous month. Furthermore, it registered in 
December an astonishing high rate of MC (+) 210 per 
cent, reaching 16.5-fold the figure at the beginning of the 
year. 

Be that as it may, recently it fell sharply to MC (+) 
60 per cent but it is still a high-level figure when compared 
with that of the corresponding term of the previous year. 

(ec) Liners: Liner freight rates have been held down in 
spite of the favourable turn of the shipping market in 
general, enjoying less the benefits of the brisk market com- 
pared with tramps and tankers, but there has risen a ten- 
dency for liner rates to narrow the spread with tramper 
rates with the settlement of the Japan-Europe freight con- 
ference issue as the turning-point. In other words. the 
European trade—in which cut-throat competition had been 
going on between the conference and the Mitsui Lines—was 
held to a low rate despite the gradual elevation of freight 
rates of other liner trades. However, with the settlement 
of the issue in June, last year as the momentum, the 
freightage for the above-mentioned trade was raised by 
15-20 per cent. At this juncture, New York trade and 
South America trade freightage rose by 10:30 per cent 
between August and October, 1956. Furthermore, at the 
end of October, 1956, European and other trades which had 
in the past passed through the Suez Canal decided in con- 
cert to levy 15-25 per cent extra freightage. 

Japan’s liner trade network at present has recovered 
its prewar pattern but competition in all trades is intense. 
Last July, the United States Lines of U.S.A. assigned 
“Mariner” cargo vessels to the New York trade and shorten- 
ed the trip-time by one week taking advantage of their 
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20-knot speed. Cargoes were booked at rates 10 per cent 
lower than those for Japanese bottoms, the American com- 
pany receiving handsome subsidies from the United States 
Government. As a direct consequence, Japanese liners 
sustained a devastating blow. Future trends are watched 
with concern because the said trade in the past has been 


generally considered as the “golden route’ of Japanese 
shipping. 
(2) Inshore Freight Market: The inshore freight 


market, which in the past had been left outside the lively 
atmosphere of the shipping market in general, is enjoying 
very brisk business due to the shortage of bottoms arising 
from the advance of medium-size ships into offshore waters 
and the upswing of coastwise cargo movement (the freight 
transport record for January-August, 1956, compared with 
the corresponding previous year’s period was for coal up by 
7 per cent and for non-ferrous metals up by 83 per cent). 
Coal cargo freightage in January, this year, compared with 
the same of last year was up by 7 per cent for the Waka- 
matsu-Keihin line. 


Future Outlook 


The past brisk tempo of the shipping market has 
centred around the upswing of the United States-loaded 
Continent-bound coal cargo movement resulting from con- 
tinental prosperity, assisted by the increase of United States 
(St. Lawrence, Gulf, River Plate)-Continent grain transport 
stemming from the poor European grain harvest during the 
past two years. However, Atlantic area freightage fell all 
around with the advent of the current year. This was the 
result of the warm winter in Europe which brought the 
expectation of a good harvest and the decline in the move- 
ment of heating-purpose coal cargo. 

In spite of the above situation, the Continent-bound 
United States coal near futures freightage, which once fell 
below the 1956 low, has been recovering recently. It is 
generally considered that the slump seen in the current 
year is an adjustment rate-lowering in anticipation of the 
imminent reopening of the Suez Canal. 

Yet as to the future, it is essential that the market 
trends be watched with attention because there is the hard 
factor that the long-term Continent-bound United States 
coal cargo contracts are expected to maintain as ever their 
firm tone, on one hand, and the soft factor of the reopen- 
ing of the Suez Canal will be followed by the low-demand 
summer period, on the other. The shipping market of 
Japan is on the same track as the world shipping market, 
even though there may be a slight time lag. -Frantic market 
like that of last year cannot be forecast this year but Japa- 
nese bottoms can be expected to be in shortage also in the 
future because of the continued strong tone of offshore 
cargo movement including Southeast Asia. 


THE FINANCIAL SYSTEM OF JAPAN 


Constitutional Rules 


Finance holds an important position in modern con- 
stitutional laws. As seen from Neckel’s Financial Report 
and the Charter of Right, finance, firstly paved the way for 
the establishment of the constitutions in modern nations 
and secondly, provides a field where Diet’s control over 
administration is exercised most thoroughly. In Japan, the 
postwar new constitution prescribes detailed regulations re- 
garding operation of finance under its seventh chapter 


covering finance. Below are outlines of the regulations in 
a comparative study of those with old constitutions and 
foreign countries. 


As is generally seen in the constitutional laws of modern 
nations, taxation in Japan is administered in strict accor- 
dance with laws. As regards the right of taxation, it may 
be considered that Japan adopts a principle of permanent 
taxation. Though it is not necessarily right to view this 
country as taking a stand against the principle of levying 
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taxes on an annual basis, there actually exists no law which 
provides for taxation for only one year. In this respect, 
Japan, though resembling Germany, differs from Britain 
and France where the two principles of permanent and 
annual taxation are adopted at the same time. 


The budget is drawn up by the Cabinet and must pass 
the vote in the Diet. It is generally considered that mem- 
bers of both Houses have no initiative for compilation of 
the budget as the Cabinet only has the initiative and right 
to form it. The Diet has the right to amend the budget. 
It also can revise it upward, not to speak of reducing it. 
But it is considered impossible to allow such an amend- 
ment that threatens to violate the initiative of the Cabinet. 


In many cases, the Lower House has generally stronger 
powers than the Upper House. In Japan too, the Lower 
House predominates over the Upper House in the enactment 
of regulations for Public Finance Law. As to the legal 
nature of the budget, Japan adopts a special system under 
which a legal form called budget is admitted to make a 
distinction against law. In this respect, Japan differs from 
West Germany, France and Britain where the budget is 
established in a legal form as budget law. 


Concerning expenditure, as the constitution prescribes 
a budget for every fiscal year, it often gives rise to dis- 
cussion as to whether it can form a part of the budget 
for the following year. Originally, there existed no such 
system as the continuing expenditure, but practical neces- 
sity later forced the government to institute the system 
in 1952. Concerning expenditure carried forward, the bud- 
get is designed for only one year. But in case a planned 
expenditure was expected to remain unfinished in that year 
due to some reasons which developed after establishment 
of the budget, it is admitted that the transferred balance 
of such expenditures be outlayed in the next year provided 
an explanation is given in the budget to that effect. This 
is an exception of a principle calling for the independence 
of fiscal year. 


The budget is classified under the following phases: 
(1) General account budget and special account budget. 
(2) Main budget and supplementary budget: the supple- 
mentary budget is drawn up when the budget once com- 
piled produced an excess or deficit or when a subsequent 
change of the circumstances created a necessity of altering 
its details. In this case there are two methods; amend- 
ment and additional budget, and generally, both are em- 
ployed at the same time. (3) Provisional budget: this is 
a budget to be formed tentatively when the budget has not 
been compiled yet by the time a new fiscal year begins. In 
Japan’s old constitution, the budget in the preceding year 
was put into force as it was in the above case. The current 
system of the provisional budget came into existence by 
improvement of the old constitution in accordance with 
examples in foreign countries. 


Budget 


State revenues and expenditures are all incorporated 
into a budget. Accordingly, budget formation is a general 
system under which a prearranged plan is laid down for re- 
ceipt and payment of money. It also is an administrative 
system to support economically and regulate administrative 
activity of the country. As the budget thus is a basic 
system for state finance, features of the national financial 
system find expression in the budget system. 


In the Japanese laws and regulations on finance, Chap- 
ter 7 of the constitution covering finance forms their key- 
note. Under the chapter, the Finance Law was established 
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as a basic rule governing financial affairs. It also covers 
the Accounts Law and Budget, Settlement of Accounts 
Regulations. 


Under the Finance Law, the budget is divided into five 
items; namely general rules on the budget; revenue and 
expenditure budgets; the continuing expenditure; the au- 
thorized expenditures brought forward; and contract of au- 
thorization. 


The rules on the budget provide for (1) general regula- 
tions on the budget; (2) limits to public bonds and borrow- 
ings; (3) range of expenditures for public enterprises for 
which the public bonds and borrowings are appropriated; 
(4) limits to public bonds to be underwritten by the Bank 
of Japan and the borrowings; (5) a maximum limit to the 
issue of Treasury Bills and to temporary borrowings; and 
(6) a maximum limit to the contract of authorization. 
These must be described in the form of provisions. 


The continuing expenditure means outlays for construc- 
tion works, manufactures and various undertakings which 
take several years for completion. Such outlays are made 
in several years according to annual allocations of their total 
amount for which Diet approval must be obtained in ad- 
vance. They are provided for dam construction, land re- 
clamation and for similar purposes. This, however, has 
posed a constitutional problem as an exception of the prin- 
ciple which lays stress on a single-year basis for budget an- 
propriation. 


The authorized expenditure brought forward is the evr- 
penditure transferred for next year’s spending with approval 
of the Diet obtained in advance. This is designed to admit 
of flexibility in outlay. 


Primary importance is attached to the revenue and 
expenditure budget in which all the national incomes and 
expenditures are represented. For practical conveniences, 
however, the budget is divided into those for general ac- 
counts, special accounts and Government affiliated organiza- 
tions accounts. The special accounts at present number 37 
and are designed for different purposes than for general 
accounts. If the special accounts are treated in the same 
way with the general accounts, there is a fear of inviting 
confusion in many respects. In 1957, the special accounts 
are expected to include additional items of land improve- 
ment special account and multi-purpose dam construction 
special account. Besides, budgets for Japan National Rail- 
ways, Japan Export-Import Bank and 8 other government 
affiliated organizations constitute a part of the national 
budget as being closely connected with national life, though 
they are not the budgets for the state itself, 


The general account is a basic account of the nation. 
With this as a center, the budget comprises 37 special ac- 
counts and those for the ten Government-affiliated Organi- 
zations. The general account budget amounts to about 
Y1,000,000 million (nearly $3.000 million), or some 15 per- 
cent of national earnings. Revenue items include (1) taxes 
and stamp revenue; (2) profit of monopoly bureau; (3) 
proceeds of government enterprises and receipts from govern- 
ment enterprises; (4) incomes through liquidation of 
government assets; (5) miscellaneous incomes; and (6) 
receipts of surplus in the preceding fiscal years. 


Among these, tax and stamp revenues are the biggest 
item with more than 70 percent of the total. Inclusive, 
moreover, of the profits from the monopoly corporation, the 
two items account for 80 percent or 90 percent, as in some 
years past, of the total revenue. 


A salient feature in the phase of the revenue is that 
the Public Finance Law prohibits public loans and borrow- 
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ings to be used as a source of funds for the general ac- 
count. This is in view of the past experience that Japan 
faced inflation because of her policy taken toward expansion 
of financial scale through bond floatations. Accordingly, 
the percentage of taxes héld in the total amount of Japan’s 
revenue has risen remarkably in postwar years. 


Japanese tax system is featured by a high gravity of 
direct taxes in the case of Britain and the US and by a low 
gravity of floating taxes which forms a. marked contrast to 
those in the Continental countries. 


Rate of Revenue against National Income 


(in billions of yen) 


National Total revenue 
income in general a/c 
(A) (B) B/A 
1948 as 1,961.6 462.0 23.6% 
1949 2,737.3 699.4 25.6 
1950 ee 3,361.0 633.3 18.8 
1951 4,535.3 749.8 16.5 
1952 5,195.4 873.9 16.8 
1953 5,877.5 1,017.2 17.3 
1954 6,132.2 1,040.8 17.0 
1955 6,684.0 1,013.3 15.2 
1956 7,610.0 1,034.9 13.6 
1957 8,180.0 1,137.4 13.9 


In Japan, however, with a natural increase in income 
tax revenues in 1956 as a turning point, there developed a 
growing move toward putting the tax system in better shape 
by cutting income taxes sharply and easing a heavy burden 
of direct taxes through increasing indirect taxes to some 
extent. In consequence, with the establishment recently 
of an Emergency Tax Investigation Board, a finding was 
announced to the effect that tax reduction had become a 
focus of the attention of all Japanese. And this has now 
become a crucial factor for the formation of 1957 budget 
and naturally for internal economic situation. 


The method of classification of expenditures lacked 
unity until 1951 as they had been broken down by objects 
on one occasion and by accounting items on the other. In 
1952, however, the basis of the classification was *rationa- 
lized with expenditure items broken down thoroughly by 
objects. Concurrently, they were classified into capital 
expenditures and non-capital expenditures. 


The former was broken down further into recoverable 
capital expenditures and irrecoverable capital expenditures 
to make clear the effect of government outlays. As re- 
gards, however, the forms of the general account budget, 
both revenues and expenditures have been classified into 
many sections and divisions. 


A separate note of detailed explanations is submitted 
to the Diet covering various items of the budget classified 
by objects. The formal classification of the budget, as 
referred to above, only serves to clarify which bureaus or 
sections of ministries can receive the expenditures classified 
in such a way. Therefore, explanations of the expenditures 
by objects or key items are generally given. 


National revenues and expenditures all come in and 
out of National treasury. National treasury’s business is 
conducted by the Bank of Japan and all payments from 
the treasury. are made by checks drawn upon the Bank of 
Japan. After the budget is carried through, accounts will 
be settled and will have to undergo auditing by the Board 
of Audit which is an agency independent from the Cabinet. 
Results of the auditing will be put forth to the Diet. 
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Special Accounts 


Special account is the account which, though constitut- 
ing a part of the national budget, is handled as separate 
from the general account to avoid confusion and to clear 
up differences between them. It includes 37 accounts. Of 
these, the major item can compare with the general account 
budget in scale. The special accounts, in their nature, 
have closer relations with national life than general ac- 


counts. The special account is classified into several items 
as follows: 
(1) Enterprise special accounts: this includes accounts 


for the Mint, Printing Bureau, national afforestation, postal 
service and postal savings. Important among them is the 
Postal Savings Special Account which collected savings from 
the nation and deposited in the Trust Fund Bureau as 
available for government investments in public enterprises. 
By these special accounts, the government absorbs funds 
amounting annually to some Y100,000 million. 


(2) Administrative special accounts: this is a special 
account instituted for economic stabilization and replenish- 
ment of national life. It covers precious metals, opium, 
foodstuff control and foreign exchange, the latter two of 
which are particularly important. The Foodstuff Control 
Special Account covers purchases and sales of rice and 
wheat—the staple foods of the nation—starch and beat to 
stabilize national food position and at the same time to 
maintain the domestic prices of agricultural products. The 
scale of 1956 budget covered by this account came to 
Y875,000 million. The Foreign Exchange Special Account 
is designed for stabilization of yen value as well as for con- 
centrated operation of selling and buying foreign exchange 
originating from export and import trade. In case of ex- 
cess over payments of foreign exchange receipts, yen funds 
flow out through this special account. When its payments 
exceed receipts, yen funds are sucked up on the contrary. 
In order to raise yen funds necessary in. this case, the 
government either makes the Bank of Japan underwrite 
foreign exchange fund bills it issues (present issue limit: 
Y250,000 million) or sell its holdings of foreign exchange 
outright to the Bank of Japan. This method exercises 
same influence on domestic currency. 


(3) Insurance Special Accounts: the government con- 
ducts insurance business for the purpose of stabilizing na- 
tional life and rationalizing enterprises. Included in this 
account are 13 items of life, unemployment, post-office life, 
agricultural-cooperative, forest fire and enterprise credit 
insurances and so on. (4) Government Investment Special 
Accounts: this account is designed to seek a steady de- 
velopment of economy by providing taxes, savings and other 
incomes as a source of funds to expand industrial scale, 
exploit national resources, and facilitate construction of 
houses for general public and ‘sound operation of medium 
and small enterprises. (5) Special Account for Coordina- 
tions: this is designed to coordinate incoming and outgoing 
funds and to make clear their actual status. In these 
special accounts two accounts are important. They are 
Special Accounts for Distribution of Local Allocation and 
Shared Tax and Debt Consolidation fund to be appropriated 


for payment of principals and interests of government bonds 
and borrowings. 


Government Affiliated Organizations 


These include three public corporations, five public, 
financial institutions and two banks which are operated 
under government investments and which must obtain Diet 
approval for their budgets and account settlement. (i) 
Japan Monopoly Corporation. (2) Japan National Rails 
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Japan Telegraph and Telephone Public Cor- 
These are monopolistic enterprises. 


People’s Finance Corporation. (5) Small Busi- 
(6) Housing Loan Corpora- 
tion. (7) Agriculture, Forestry and Fishery Finance 
Corporation. (8) Hokkaido Development Finance Cor- 
poration. This organization extends loans for: investment 
in the exploitation of Hokkaido which is the most un- 
developed area in Japan. 


(9) Japan Development Bank. This is the bank form- 
ed for the purpose of financing shipbuilding, machinery and 
<oal industries and giving financial aid to such key indus- 
tries as iron and steel making and electric power supply. 
(10) Export-Import Bank of Japan. This bank is aimed 
at the accommodation of funds necessary for overseas in- 


way. (3) 
poration. 


(4) 


ness Finance Corporation. 
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vestments as well as for exports of rolling stocks, vessels 
etc. 
* * * * 

With the turn of the 20th Century, the idea of “cheap 
government” was given up and the financial scale since has 
gone on expanding. Japan has been no exception to see 
her financial scale expanding to a great extent. This is 
accounted for by its big percentage held in national in- 
come. Economic activity is largely influenced by the volume 
of government revenues and expenditures. The scale of 
general account in Japan occupies about 15 percent of na- 
tional income. But some of the special account and Govern- 
ment Affiliated Organizations Account compare well with 
the general account in the amount of receipts and payments. 
Total revenues for 1957 have been estimated at Y2,619,500 
million (Y2,455,500 million for 1956). 


MALAYAN COCOA PROSPECTS 


It is three years since the first cocoa estate was planted 
along Malaya’s east coast, 500 acres of plants which in 
two years from now should begin yielding their first ship- 
ment-of commercially exportable cocoa. From all reports 
the plants are flourishing fine; they are maturing as ex- 
pected... These estates have been planted by two British 
commercial companies and are in addition to the Malayan 
Government’s experimental plots in various parts of the 
country. Cocoa has been planted on Malaya’s east coast 
because the soil there is of a higher quality than that found 
on the west coast, where the majority of rubber estates are 
planted. But rubber will grow in poor soil just as well as 
it does, in rich soil. However, there is still one hurdle to 
be crossed, insofar as cocoa growing on Malaya’s east coast 
is concerned. It has been discovered that the harvesting of 
the cocoa crop is certain to coincide with the wet monsoon 
weather. 


A cocoa crop, after harvesting, has to be fermented 
and then dried and whereas fermentation is straight for- 
ward, drying in the damp wet atmosphere is likely to pre- 
sent a problem. The two other big cocoa producing coun- 
tries of the world—West Africa. and Brazil—are lucky in 
this respect. In both countries the harvesting occurs during 
dry spells. Malaya will overcome this hurdle but it will 
probably have to invest in expensive large-scale dryers. The 
advantage that cocoa has over.rubber, an industry which 
has made Malaya a rich country, is that it has no com- 
petitor. Natural rubber is faced with competition from 
synthetic but although scientists have tried to make a 
synthetic flavouring for chocolate they have never succeed- 
ed. Hence, coeoa growing is a most, attractive proposition. 
Another point in its favour is that cocoa matures quicker 
than rubber which takes seven years from the time a rubber 
tree is-planted until it is ready for tapping. Cocoa matures 
in five years, or a little over. 


No one would be rash enough to suggest that cocoa 
will replace rubber as Malaya’s biggest revenue earner but 
it could well become one of its leading industries and today 
the Government is pressing all it can to diversify local 
industries. Cocoa producers are looking to the government 
to give them the same lead as it did many years ago to the 
oil palm industry when that was in its infancy. At the 
start of the’ oil palm industry, the Agricultura] Department 
built a whole machinery plant to demonstrate the best way 
of extracting the oil from the palm oil kernels. Plantation 


owners inspected this machinery and then placed their 
orders. ‘“‘We are hoping that the Government will, in the 
next two years. give us some idea of the type of machinery 
wé shall require for processing cocoa,” said a Kuala Lumpur 
director of a cocoa company. Undoubtedly the Govern- 
ment will accede to their request as it is to their benefit, 
as much as that of the producer, that cocoa should succeed 
in Malaya. 


Smallholders as yet have not ventured whole-heartedly 
into the cocoa growing scheme. They are waiting first of 
all to see how the big estates make out with their first 
crops. Smallholders have been warned that cocoa is not 
as easy to grow as rubber or coconuts. Unless they have 
the technical know-how of planting and tending cocoa, a 
crop could well be doomed to failure. It is hoped that in 
future smallholders will work closely with the big estates 
by opening up land nearby so that they can easily obtain 
assistance and advice whenever they require it. The big 
estates have pledged to help the smallholder. 


It is speculated that -Malaya might, in the near future, 
produce up to 100,000 tons of cocoa a year from 300,000 
acres. Already the experimental shipments of cocoa sent 
overseas from Malaya fetched $6,000 (Malayan) a ton and 
this was described by local experts as being of indifferent 
quality. When the big estates come into bearing in 1959 
a higher price is expected. Another advantage cocoa has 
over rubber is that ‘the price of rubber fluctuates continually 
according to world requirements.. One month it can be sky- 
high and the next. month down again. But with cocoa the 
price fluctuates far less so a plantation owner can plan 
ahead with confidence in the knowledge that even in two 
or three years there will be little variation in the selling 
price of his product. The U.K. Colonial Development Cor- 
poration, which is sponsoring cocoa growing in North 
Borneo, is also giving assistance to the Malayan scheme. 
There is little doubt about future expansion. State Govern- 
ments have plotted many areas where the soil is known to 
be rich and reserved them for cocoa’ growing. These 
stretches of land will retain their “reserved” notices until 
it is either shown they are not wanted or are proved un- 
suitable. Many Chinese financiers in Malaya are likewise 
watching the progress of cocoa estates with keen interest. 
It was mainly Europeans and Chinese who opened up Ma- 
laya’s tin mining and tomorrow they could play an equally 
important role in the producing of cocoa. 
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ECONOMIC REPORTS FROM THE PHILIPPINES 


The pattern of Philippine imports so far in 1957, com- 
pared with last year, shows a decline in the amount of 
capital goods coming in and an increase in the amount of 
consumer goods being imported. During the first quarter 
of this year, disbursements for capital goods imports came 
to slightly over P47,000,000, which was at a rate consider- 
ably below the average for 1956. Reason for the decline 
was the general tightening up of dollar allocations by the 
Central Bank and the consequent inability of industries to 
buy machinery and equipment for expansion. Consumer 
goods purchases, on the other hand, were valued at more 
than P71,000,000, considerably above the average rate for 
last year. This rise apparently reflected expansion of the 
economy and an improvement in the people’s standard of 
living, but it also reflected concern over rising prices and 
the attempt to control them by bringing in _ increased 
amounts of consumer items in short supply. The pattern 
of Philippine imports since 1949 has generally shown in- 
creased emphasis upon capital goods and less and less upon 
consumer items. In 1949 capital goods imports were valued 
at only $123,000,000, or 11% of total imports; in 1956 these 
figures were P220,000,000, or 22% of the total. Consumer 
goods imports in 1949 amounted to over P500,000,000, or 
47% otf the total; in 1956, to only P235,000,000, or 23% 
of the total. 


Bacnotan Cement Industries signed a model labor con- 
tract with the La Union Cement Workers Union. The com- 
pany is the Filipino-owned firm which bought from the 
government, and in May of this year began operating, the 
Bacnotan cement plant of the Cebu Portland Cement Co., 
contracting to pay P17,000,000 for it over a period of 20 
years. The new agreement with the workers provides for 
gradual annual increases which in three years will boost 
the minimum wage from the present P4.40 to P5.20 a day; 
fifteen days annual paid vacations; fifteen days per year 
of paid sick leave; a 40-hour week for non-operating and a 
48-hour week for operating personnel; and various other 
benefits. 


A new industry using sawmill wastes for the manufac- 
ture of hard-board has been set up in Nasipit, Agusan, 
center of the lumber industry in the southern Philippines, 
by the Philippine Wallboard Corporation, an affiliate of the 
Nasipit Lumber Co. The operation is now turning ort 50 tons 
of hardboard a day and will eventually raise that output to 
80 tons. The bulk of raw material for the plant costs 
nothing and would, in fact, otherwise have to be destroyed 
at some cost. Only four per cent of the ingredients, con- 
sisting mainly of chemicals, is imported. Equipment for 
the plant, the first of its kind in the Far East, was pur- 
chased from Sweden and was financed through the Philippine 
REC. 


The U.S. approved a total of $15,132,000 in Navy and 
Airforce construction projects in the Philippines during the 
coming year. It was the full amount requested by the ad- 
ministration. $3,400,000 is for Airforce construction im- 
provements at Clark Field and the rest for Navy construe- 
tion projects at Subic Bay, Cubi Point and other Philippine 
locations. 


Philex Mining Corp., whose Santo Tomas copper-gold 
property is considered one of the notable recent discoveries 
in the Baguio district, completed plans for erection of one 
of the most modern mills in the Orient on its property. 
It will have a capacity of 1,600 to 2,000 tons a day. First 


units of the equipment are expected to arrive before the 
end of October. 


The National Shipyards and Steel Corporation is carry- 
ing out an extensive personnel-training program in the 
United States, Japan, Norway, Belgium, Australia and Ger- 
many to prepare for operation of the agency’s planned in- 
tegrated steel project. 


Twelve Philippine Government corporations made a net 
profit of P19,630,000 during the fiscal year which ended 
June 30. This is P4,640,000 higher than the previous year. 
Of the twelve corporations only the National Rice and Corn 
Corporation suffered a loss. Those that showed consider- 
ably increased profits included the Government Service In- 
surance System, The Manila Railroad which includes the 
Manila Port Service, Philippine Air Lines, Cebu Portland 
Cement Corp., and the National Shipyards and Steel Corp. 
The profits are used for settling outstanding obligations and 
for expanding and improving services. 


An order for the standardizaticn of hides and skins 
for local consumption and export was issued by the Com- 
merce Department. The department had previously issued 
a standardization order for glue stock and hide trimmings. 
According to the department, 1.803.708 kilos of carabao 
hide valued at P681,811 were exported from 1952 to 1955 
to the United States, Netherlands. Japan, Turkey, Syria, 
Lebanon, Guam and Hongkong. For the same period the 
department reported that 172,821 kilos of skins of reptiles 
and other aquatic animals valued at P196,373 were sold to 
Spain, the United States and Japan. Hides of other animals 
amounting to 218,336 kilos worth P92.457 were shipped to 
Hongkong, Japan and the United States. 


The procurement of $2,905.000 worth of agricultural 
commodities from the United States under terms of U.S. 
Public Law 480 was approved by the board of the govern- 
ment’s National Marketing Corporation. In approving the 
importation of the U.S. commodities under the Agricultural 
Commodities Agreement between the Philippine and U.S. 
Governments, the board pared down an original offer of 
$3,524,000 worth of goods. NAMARCO accepted $2,770,- 
000 worth of milled rice to be delivered before November 
30 and $185,000 worth of cheddar cheese and butter for 
delivery before the end of December. The board ruled out 
offers of $62,000 worth of dry edible beans, $276,000 worth 
of frozen beef tongues, and $281,000 worth of frozen 
beef livers. The commodities will be paid for in pesos. 
Freight charges on 50% of the shipments will be financed 
under U.S. Public Law 480 and these shipments will be car- 
ried on U.S. flag vessels. The other 50% of ocean trans- 
portation costs, covering shipments which can be on vessels 
of any nation, will be provided by the Central Bank upon 
certification and request of the Philippine National Bank, 
which handles the NAMARCO account. 


The Philippine Reparations Commission and the Japa- 
nese International Engineering and Development Co. signed 
a contract for development of the Marikina River: multi- 
purpose project in the Montalban district of Luzon. The 
project was described by Cesar Lanuza, mission chief, as 
being “as important to the Philippines as the Tennessee 
Valley Authority to the United States.” Under the con- 
tract, the International Engineering and Development Co. 
will furnish the Philippine Government with engineering 
services and assistance in the financing and construction 
of the project, which is expected to be completed in about 
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four years. A Japanese team of technicians will require 
about eleven months to survey and estimate the project. 
When completed, Marikina will include a 180,000-kw power 
station and will provide irrigation and flood control for 
Manila. and a wide surrounding area. 


The Philippine Customs Bureau reports that its collec- 
tions in the first half of 1957 increased by more than 
P50,000,000 over the same period last year. Total collec- 
tions were P201,612,758, as compared with P150,751,861 
from January through June of 1956. However, there was 
a drop in collections during July of this year, attributed to 


INFLUX OF CAPITAL AND 


About $1,200 million were sent here by overseas 
Chinese during the past § months. More money will come 
before year-end. The influx is chiefly from SE Asia parti- 
cularly from Malaya, the Philippines, South Vietnam and 
Indonesia. Due to their uncertain economic prospects in 
these countries, Chinese residing in SE Asia shift their 
capital to HK partly for transfer to other territories such 
as North America but chiefly for safe-keeping and invest- 
ment in Hongkong. They hold that HK’s relationship with 
China will retain its present status for many years. A 
political change in Hongkong is considered most unlikely. 


The free exchange market here facilitates the influx of 
money from SE Asia and other sources. Emigration of 
funds from these countries to HK is usually handled by black 
market operators. Hongkong is one of the important trad- 
ing centres of currencies where one can convert bullion 
and currency into any money and transfer to any country 
on both sides of the Iron Curtain. 


Investment possibilities here are limited. A large por- 
tion of overseas capital has been attracted by real estate 
during the past year because property ownership yields an 
annual interest of 20%. Speculation in US dollars and 
gold is considered risky by investors. Local shares offer 
a steady annual return varying from 4% to 12% but many 
investors have a prejudice against the share market; they 
do not have confidence in the stability of stock quotations 
fearing depreciation thus nullification of the yield; besides 
the high commission of 1% on every transaction charged by 
brokers acts as a deterrent for investors. 


Investment in industry at present is not favoured be- 
cause profitable lines such as textiles, metalware, plastics, 
etc. are overcrowded while the sale of HK products has met 
increasing resistance in traditional markets such as Indo- 
nesia, Malaya and Thailand. In the US there is strong 
demand for a small number of HK products but expansion 
in these specialised industries requires good connections in 
US as well as large funds which might not yield quick 
earnings. 


Consequently, more capital surged into real estate 
speculation stimulating prices of land in various districts 
to record highs and sustaining the boom in trades which are 
related to the building industry. But the field is getting 
crowded and profit is likely to be squeezed down between 
rising land price and dipping rent scale. 


Many investors are now transferring capital to North 
America. A number of brokerage houses here are haniling 
overseas securities and other investments in North America 
and other countries. One of the leading considerations is 
the low rate of interest here and the higher rates in other 
countries. The interest here for fixed deposits is 2.75% per 
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the heavy volume of imports in June to .beat the July 1 
deadline for effectivity of the new Tariff Code. Customs 
reported that collections for the entire fiscal year which 
ended June 30, 1957 amounted to P315,929,309. 


Eastern Paper Mills Co. announces that it has pur- 
chased $300,000 worth of Japanese machinery for process- 
ing local waste paper and wood pulp into newsprint. It 
will be the first newsprint manufacturing operation in the 
Philippines and is expected to be in production by the mid- 
dle of next year. The company at present manufactures 
tissue and wrapping paper. 


ITS EFFECT ON HONGKONG 


annum on annual terms and less when deposited for 6 
months. Savings accounts bring only 2% p.a. Small banks 
offer higher interest—3% on savings and 4% for 12-month 
fixed deposits—but there is an element of risk. 


The First National City Bank of New York, local office, 
accepts savings accounts tor its head office in New York 
and other branches in the US; the interest rate is 3% p.a. 
on balances up to US$25,000. The interest is tax free for 
non-resident aliens. The Los Angeles and San Francisco 
offices of HK & Shanghai Banking Corporation of California, 
also offer tax-free 8% p.a. interest to non-residents. In 
HK, the interest paid by certain local banks at. the 4% 
p.a. rate is liable to a deduction of 12.5% HK Government 
income tax. Many banks in Canada also offer attractive 
terms to depositors. Even on current accounts the rate is 
2% p.a. and more. On fixed deposits some Canadian banks 
grant 4% p.a.—also tax-free for non-residents. 


To most investors here, however, Canada and US are 
far away and they prefer to keep their money handy in 
HK. Indirectly the influx of capital has strengthened the 
purchasing power of a small section of the local population. 
Hongkong currency is also kept firm by the increased de- 
mand for it. Local banks enjoy better business this year 
than last. 


As long as HK’s present economic and political rela- 
tions with Peking are maintained, overseas Chinese will 
continue to send their money to HK. Even Chinese in the 
US send money here for investment in real estate and 
industries. An estimated total of over US$2 million arrived 
here from US during the past three months. Regarding 
the future of HK, Mr. J. H. Keswick, of Jardine Matheson 
& Co., recently predicted that although Peking undoubtedly 
had the problem of HK on the agenda and would want to 
see it returned to China, the resumption of Chinese so-. 
vereignty would not take place for many years because: 
“First, there is a military reason—for Peking to take HK 
will mean not a police action but the assembly of a con- 
siderable striking force. There is little doubt that such a 
force will succeed in the end but it will have to be a large 
hammer to crack a very small nut. Secondly, there is a 
political reason—if China attacks HK in force it will bring 
the US and UK together quickly which probably would 
lead to a major conflict. Thirdly, there is the economic 
reason—Peking is making money out of HK; her large 
trade surplus is a useful asset at a time when China is being 
developed.” The British Defence Minister during his re- 
cent visit here also assured local residents that substantial 
forces will be retained in HK for its security. Prosperity 
will be ours for a long time. 


— Ricardo 
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HONGKONG 


Manson House & Dairy Farm—The tall and imposing 
Manson House on Nathan Road in Kowloon is nearing com- 
pletion. The development of this site formerly owned by 
the Dairy Farm was carried out by Henry Fok Estates be- 
cause the Dairy Farm did not want to involve themselves 
in such a large investment. Henry Fok Estates bought the 
site last year and spent $4 million on the construction of 
this 15-storey building very attractively designed by Harri- 
man Realty Co. Lam Woo and Co. were the general con- 
tractors. Harriman have been appointed managing agents 
for the new building. The Dairy Farm have leased the 
whole of the basement, ground and first floors to house their 
cold storage, self-service store and restaurant. The store 
opened last week. 


In Autumn 1955, the Dairy Farm established two self- 
service stores; one on the island and one in Kowloon. Public 
response has been very favourable because customers see 
what they buy, buy what they want and know exactly what 
they must pay; prices are also cheaper on account of lower 
overhead expense. The new store in Manson House has 
been laid out after considerable research into the require- 
ments of Kowloon patrons, hundreds of whom had repliea 
to a questionnaire sent to them with detailed features which 
they might like to have in this store. Self-operating doors 
are installed at the entrance; customers entering and leav- 
ing the store have the plate-glass doors opened for them 
automatically by a mechanism under a hard rubber mat 
in front of the door. An escalator leads from the ground 
floor to the Dairy Farm Restaurant on the first floor which 
will be opened soon. 


New Technical College—The first group of buildings of 
the new Technical College at Hung Hom will be completed 
next month providing accommodation for 1,200 students. 
Half of the cost of $2 million was contributed by members 
of the Chinese Manufacturers’ Union. The whole project 
with accommodation for 3,500 students will cost $6 million. 
Last month, Butterfield and’Swire together with its associates, 
the Taikoo Dockyard and Engineering Co., the China Naviga- 
tion Co. and the Taikoo Sugar Refining Co., donated $200,000 
for the construction of a building which will be known as 
the Taikoo Building. It will house a production engineering 
workshop and meteorology laboratory; equipment will be 
provided by Government. 


Last year, Jardine, Matheson and Co., together with a 
number of friends of the Keswick family, subscribed $262,- 
000 to build an assembly hall. The Shell Company of HK 
contributed $220,000 worth of furnaces, shapers, milling 
machines, power saw, drilling machines, grinders, planer, etc. 
to equip the College’s machine shop. Other donations in- 
cluded: a Ruston-Hornsby diesel engine from Island Naviga- 
tion Corporation, a ship’s gyro-compass from HK Chiap Hua 
Manufactory Company, a 75 kilowatt turbo-generator from 
China Light and Power Co., a slip-ring motor from Brook 
Motors, demonstration units and a display case from Smiths 
Motor Accessories Limited, and a number of storage bat- 
teries from Oldham & Son Ltd. The Building Contractors’ 
Association is going to spend $50,000 on trees and shrubs, a 
garcdener’s shed, and a grassed play-ground for the campus. 


On completion of the building, all existing departments 
of the College at present in Wanchai will be moved to the 
new campus. The present college building will be used by 
the Junior Technical School. According to its principal, 
Mr. S. J. G. Burt, five years ago it was sometimes difficult 
for his students to find employment, but today the de- 
mand for graduates exceeds the supply and an increasing 
number of employers recruit only from those trained at 
the College; in addition, his students are now to be found 
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in Australia, Japan, Malaya, Singapore, US, Portugal and 
UK. 


Mechanised Fishing Fleet—-At the end of June, HK’s 
mechanised fishing fleet had 1,747 vessels. 237 mechanised 
junks, 162 of them newly-built craft, were licensed during 
the second quarter this year. These 237 vessels are powered 
with engines totalling 5,875 horse-power; cost of the hulls 
amounted to $1.1 million. 


Water Supply—According to water-supply experts, it 
costs far more to get fresh water from a sea-water distilla- 
tion plant than from conventional reservoirs. These experts 
have investigated a 20 million gallons a day sea-water dis- 
tillation plant which was installed a few years ago at Kuwait 
on the Persian Gulf. They found that cost of the plant 
was about HK$320 million and that the resulting cost of 
water was $12 per 1,000 gallons as compared with the price 
of 80 cents per 1,000 gallons at present charged in Hong- 
kong. 


Government is therefore proceeding with the experi- 
mental work at Shek Pik valley on Lantao Island to deter- 
mine whether or not it is advisable to build a dam there 
capable of impounding some 4,000 million gallons of water. 
According to the project, water would gravitate through a 
tunnel, approximately seven miles long, to Pui O where it 
would be filtered and pumped to a high level reservoir south 
of Silvermine Bay. Water would then gravitate from this 
reservoir through large submarine pipelines to Sandy Bay 
on Hongkong Island and on to a large service ,reservoir on 
Mount Davis and from there to a new reservoir in the 
Botanic Gardens and possibly also to Kowloon through exist- 
ing 21-inch cross-harbour mains. - 


Preventive Service—In August, Government seized 71.5 
Ibs. of gold from smugglers. The largest lot of 53 pounds 
was concealed in a suction pump in the engine room of a 
Macao ferry boat. 1,949 taels of gold seized previously 
were confiscated during the month. Seizure of tobacco 
smuggled here from China totalled 4,530 pounds. In addi- 
tion, 250 lbs. of locally manufactured cigarettes and 155 
lbs. of foreign cigarettes were seized. 


40 illicit stills were tracked down and 1,959 gallons of 
fermenting material and 117 gallons of liquor seized. Nar- 
cotics seized included 204 grammes of diacetylmorphine 
hydrochloride and 42 taels of raw opium; morphine was 
found in small packets mainly in the New Territories and 
about 40 taels of raw opium found in a toilet paper holder 
6n a vessel from Japan. 


R Import of Rice, Frozen Meat and Coal—August rice 
imports totalled 48.066 tons as compared with 23,361 tons 
in July. 30,626 tons came from Thailand, 7,630 tons from 
Cambodia, 6,932 tons from China, 2,828 tons from North 
Vietnam and 50 tons from Australia. Imports of frozen 
meat totalled 975 tons. Supply of coal came chiefly from 
China (21,398 tons) followed by Indonesia (7,494 tons), 
India (4,044 tons) and North Vietnam (1,000 tons); total, 
33,936 tons. 


Emigration of Skilled Workmen—According to a gov- 
ernment report, HK sent 314 workmen abroad during the 
quarter ended June this year. Most, of them were skilled 
construction workers and they went chiefly to Brunei and 
North Borneo. A number of shipyard workers went to a 
new shipyard in Netherlands New Guinea. Firms in: Singa- 
pore, Borneo, Brunei and Indonesia are recruiting about 
1,500 Chinese workers from here every year. Emigration 
of skilled labourers this year is slightly less than in 1956. 


October 10, 1957 
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FINANCE & COMMERCE 


HK EXCHANGE MARKETS 


U.S.$ 

T.T, T.T. Notes Notes 
Date High Low High Low 
30/9 $59534 59415 59456 59346 
1/10 59419 59242 593 59078 
2/10 593 59212 59134 59032 
3/10 59414 593 59356 59216 
4/10 59345 593 59246 592 
5/10 59312 59142 59194 59032 

D.D. rates: High 59414 Low 59044. 


Highest and lowest rates in Septem- 
ber were: T.T. 602—591; Notes 601% 
and 590%. 

Last week’s trading totals: T.T. US$ 
3,800,000; Notes cash $375,000, for- 
ward $3,030,000; D.D. $340,000. The 
market continued quiet with narrow 
fluctuations. In the T.T. sector, offers 
from Japan, Korea and the Philippines 
were taken up by gold and_ general 
importers. In the Notes market, cash 
notes poured in from Japan, Taiwan 
and Bangkok; interest favoured sellers 
and aggregated HK$13.00 per US$ 
1,000. Speculative positions averaged 
US$2 million per day. The D.D. mar- 
ket was very quiet. 

Far Eastern Exchange: Highest and 
lowest rates per foreign currency unit 
in HK$: Philippines 1.765—1.755, 


Japan 0.014325—0.01405, Malaya 
1.873, Vietnam 0.07142—0.06896, Laos 
0.072, Cambodia 0.072, Thailand 0.2785 
—0.271, Indonesia 0.1388—0.1379. 
Sales: Pesos 350,000, Yen 65 million, 
Malayan $330,000, Piastre 9 million, 
Kip 4 million, Rial 5 million, Baht 3 
million, Rupiah 3 million. 

Agreed Merchant Bitte rates: 
Selling and buying per foreign cur- 
rency unit in HK$: England 16.2025 
—16.1006, Australia 138.0169—12.7575, 
New Zealand 16.2025—15.8678, United 
States 5.8182—5.7348, Canada 6.015— 
5.904, India 1.2158—1.2048, Ceylon 
1.2195—1.2075, Burma 1.2158—1.2048, 
Pakistan 1.2176—1.2039, Malaya 
1.8868—1.8692. Selling per foreign 
currency unit in HK$: South Africa 
16.237, Switzerland 1.3322, Belgium 
0.1164, West Germany 1.3889. 

Chinese Exchange: People’s Yuan 
remained at 6.839 per Pound Sterling, 
0.427 per HK$. 0.805 per Malayan $, 
0.514 per Indian or Pakistan Rupee, 
0.585 per Swiss Franc, and 2.345 per 
US$: cash notes quoted HK$1.55— 
1.375 per Yuan. Taiwan Dollar re- 
mained at 15.65—15.55 per US$ and 
?.74-2.72 per HK$; cash notes quoted 
HK$0.159—0.156 per Dollar, and re- 
mittances at 0.154—0.153. 

Bank Notes: Highest and lowest 
rates per foreign currency unit in HK$: 
England 15.60—15.45, Scotland and 
Ireland 14.00, Australia 12.28—12.20, 
New Zealand 14.20, Egypt 9.50—9.10, 
East Africa 14.70—14.65, South Africa 
15.55—15.45, West Africa 138.50, Ja- 
maica 14.00, Fiji 01.00, Malta 12.00, 


India 1.1745—1.174, Pakistan 0.80, 
Ceylon 0.995—0.99, Burma 0.52, 
Malaya 1.835—1.825, Canada 6.10— 
6.025, Cuba 5.50, Argentina 0.135, 


Brazil 0.075, Philippines 1.7475—1.735, 
Switzerland 1.35, West Germany 1.37, 
Italy 0.0091, Belgium 0.112, Sweden 
1.02, Norway 0.72, Denmark 0.77, 
Netherlands 1.54, France 0.0128— 
0.0126, South Vietnam 0.0705—0.0695, 
Laos 0.0725—0.071, Cambodia 0.075— 
0.0725, North Borneo 1.60, Indonesia 
0.129—0.127, Thailand 0.271—0.267, 
Macau 1.035—1.015, Japan 0.01505— 
0.0149. 


Gold Market 


Date High .945 Low .945 Macau .99 
30/9 $26015 260 

1/10 26046 259% 

2/10 25934 25944 Low 26914 
3/10 26056 259% ‘ : 
4/10 2605% 26016 27045 High 
5/10 26016 25956 


Opening and closing prices were 260 
and 259%; highest and lowest, 260% 
and 259%. Highest and lowest auota- 
tions in September were 263% and 
258%. The market last week was very 
quiet with little change in prices. In- 
terest for change over favoured sellers 
and aggregated $2.16 per 10 taels of 


-945 fine. Tradings averaged 5,500 
taels per day and totalled 33,000 taels 
for the week, in which 14,290 taels 
were cash transactions (2,190 listed, 
12,100 arranged). Speculative posi- 
tions averaged 13,500 taels per day. 
Imports from Macau amounted to 11,000 


taels. Exports totalled 11,500 taels 
(7,000 Singapore, 3,000 Indonesia, 
1,500 India). Differences paid for 


local and Macau .99 fine were $12.80 
—12.40 and 11.70—11.60 respectively 
rer tael of .945 fine. Cross rates were 
US$ 37.79—37.77 per fine ounce; 56,- 
000 fine ounces contracted at 37.78 cif 
Macau. US double eagle old and new 
coins quoted $271 and 228 respectively 
per coin, English Sovereigns $57 per 
coin, and Mexican gold coins $277 per 
coin. Silver Market: 800 taels of bar 
silver traded at $5.90 per tael and 
1,000 dollar coins at $3.73 per coin. 
Twenty-cent silver coins quoted $2.90 
per five coins. 
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HK SHARE MARKET 


Buyers were cautious last week. On 
Monday, business amounted to $190,- 
000 only with interest covering chiefly 
Utilities and Stores. Trading picked 
up gradually but the daily turnover 
remained below half a million dollars: 
Tuesday $397,000, Wednesday $406,- 
000, Thursday $480,000, Friday $470,- 
000. 


Unions and Lombards were quiet but 
quotations firm because life assurance 
business is very active and profitable 
this year. However, current prices are 
very high forcing annual earnings to 
only 3.8% and 5.8% respectively. Union 


Wheelocks lost 80c during the week 
although this year’s final dividend is 
same as that for last year; it seems 
that investors were expecting more. 
In fact, the company’s total distribu- 
tion this year is higher; last year, $3 m 
was paid on 4 million shares but this 
year an extra $500,000 is required be- 
cause the company has 1.4 million addi- 
tional shares to pay on. 


Dividend—The Union Insurance So- 
ciety of Canton Ltd. declared an in- 
terim dividend of 2s per share for 1957, 
payable on November 21st. 


* La * 


CLOSING RATES ON 30-9-57 


Insurance declared an interim divi- 
dend of 2s last week for the year H.K. Govt. Loans 
1957; same as that for the previous 344% Loan (1934 & 1940), 9042 nom. 
year. 312% Loan (1948), 84 b. 
Dairy Farms. registered further Bani 
gains. Many buyers believe that the ye. Pak. ee Oa 
company’s earnings this year might be yy & S Bank (Lon. Reg.), £4432 nom. 
better than last in view of the increased Bank of East Asia, 270 nom. 
volume of business following the open- 
ing of the new store in Manson House; Insurances 
the Dairy Farm Restaurant in the = ynion ms., 901% nom. 
same building will be opened soon. Lombard Ins., 3434 nom, 
Docks had more buyers than sellers; one ae eed ee 
some investors interpreted the selling Investment Companies 
of a piece of land at Hung Hom by the Allied UInvestere) 4.20" nom: 
company as an assurance of a better Yangtsze Finance, 6.45 nom. 
dividend this year. HK. & F.E. Invest., 9.80 b. 
Cottons vee quiet last week and Shipping 
quotations began to dip from the, peak eae e en 
reached in August/September. _ In- Poser anit Ripe eae 
vestors do not anticipate any sharp Indo China (Def.), 40 nom. 
drops because export of cotton tex- Aa precstp ees 20-20 s. 
s =) “f My sia aV., . nom. 
tiles at present remains active. SWhaclockt 746i bai7iG0 ‘ethzieotaas 
Cements registered no business; prices 
still weak but selling pressure eased. Docks qi Barvess da Godowns 
At $27.90, the price is about $5 lower H.K, & K. Wharf, 122 s. 
than 1956 lowest; this share is now a ea eral 1.20 nom. 
attractive even if the dividend might China Provident, 11.70 b; 11.90 s; 11.80 sa. 
be less than $4 per share. S'hai Dockyards, 134 nom. 
Esti- 
mated 
Annual 
Share Sent. 27 Last Week's Rate Up & Down Dividend Yield 
Highest Lowest Closing (9%) 
HK Bank 855 855 850 852.50 —$2.50 $50 5.87 
Union Ins. 90 90.50 n 90 90.50 n +50c $3.40 3.76 
Lombard __ 34.75 n 34.75 n 34.75 n 34.75 n firm $2 5.76 
Wheelock 7.15 7.10 7.40 7.45 —30e 75¢ 10.07 
HK Wharf 120 s 122 s 122s 122s +$2 $6 4.92 
HK Dock 53 53.50 53 53.50 +50c $2 3.74 
Provident 11.80 11.80 11.70 11.70 —10¢e $1 8.55 
HK Land 34.25 34.50 34 34 —25e $3.50 10.29 
1.40 b 1.40 1.35 b 140 n firm 15¢ 10.71 
15 15 14.20 b 14.90 —10¢e $1 6.71 
23.20 23.20 23 23 —20¢ $1.70 7.39 
Star Ferry See CaS 131 n 131n 131 n steady $9 6.87 
Yaumati__ 102 102 101 101 —$1 $7.50 1.43 
Light 18.90 18.80 18.50 18.60 —30c $1.10 5.91 
Electric 28.10 28 28 28 —10e $1.80 6.43 
Telephone 27.50 27.60 27.10 27.10 —40c $1.50 5.54 
Cement Bees 28.20 28.40 s 27.90 s 27.90 s —30c $4 14.34 
Dairy Farm __ 16 XD 16 s 16 XD 15.70 +25 $1.63 10.38 
Watson __. 12.40 b 12.70 12.40 12.70 +30 $1 7.87 
Yangtsze 6.45 n 6.45 n 6.30 6.30 —1l5e 70c 11.11 
Allied Inv. ..  4.20n 4.20 s 4.15 s 4.15 s —Se 25c 6.24 
HK & FE Inv. 9.80b 10 9.80 b 9.90n steady 80c 8.08 
Amal. Rubber __ 1.55 1.55 1.525 b 1.55 steady 28 18.06 
Textile 4.45 n 445 s 4.35 b 4.375 —T2c 50c 11.43 
Nanyang 9.75 s 9.55 9.40b 9.55 s —20¢ $1 10.47 
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Mining 
Raub Mines, 342 nom. 
H.K. Mines, 4c nom. 


Lands, Hotels & Bldgs. 


H. & S. Hotels, 15 b;: 15.20 s. 
H.K. Land, 3444 b; 3442 s. 
A/Fr. Land, 35c nom. 

S'hai Land, 72c nom. 
Humphreys, 16 nom. 

H.K. Realty, 1.40 b. 

Chinese Estates, 370 nom. 


Public Utilities 


H.K. Tramways, 23.20 nom. 
Peak Trams (F. Pd.), 75 nom. 
Peak Trams (Partly Pd.), 3642 
Star Ferry, 131 nom. 
Yaumati Ferry, 101 b; 
China~ Light, 1812 b; 
H.K. Electric, 28 sa. 
Macao Electric, 10.40 nom. 

Sandakan Light, 8!2 nom. 

H.K. Telephone, 27.40 b; 27.60 s; 271% sa. 
Shanghai Gas, 1.20 nom. 


nom, 


103 s. 
18.80 s. 


Industrials 


G. I. Cement, 28.40 s. 

H.K. Rope, 1412 b. 

Metal Industries, 1.45 s. 
Amoy Canning (H.K.), 36 b. 


Stores 


Dairy Farm, 16 b; 16 sa. 
Watson, 1242 b; 12.70 s. 

L. Crawford, 13.60 b. 

Cald. Macg. (Ord.), 28.30 b. 
Sincere Ex. Div., 2.10 b. 
China Emporium, 8.55 nom. 
Sun Co., Ltd., 80c b. 
Kwong Sang Hong. 175 nom. 
Wing On (H.K.), 68 b. 


Miscellaneous 


China Entertainment, 21.20 nom, 
International Films, 45c nom, 
H.K. Construction, 5.80 nom. 
Vibro Piling, 15.90 nom. 
Marsman Investments, 
Marsman (H.K.), 


6/- 
65c nom. 


nom. 


Cottons 


Ewo, 85¢c nom. 
Textile Corp., 4.45 s. 
Nanyang Mill, 934 s. 


Rubber Companies 


Amalgamated Rubber, 1.525 b; 1.55 s. 
Ayer Tawah, 1.65 nom. 
Java-Consolidated Estates, 3ic b. 


Langkat, 114 b. 

Rubber Trust, 1.275 b; 1.35 s. 
Shanghai Kelantan, 82c nom. 
Shanghai Sumatra, 2.60 nom. 
Sungala, 1.375 nom. 


SINGAPORE SHARES 


During the week ended September 
27th, the market first suffered from 
a preponderance of nervous sellers. 
Next followed a transitory phase and 
finally closed with holders having re- 
gained courage and buyers in evidence 
once more. The improvement was due 
to two factors. Firstly, some re- 
covery in the rubber price and second- 
ly, the decision by the Exchange Banks’ 
Association to raise the minimum 


‘agreed rates on overdrafts by only one 


per cent. 
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A few Singapore Industrials had 
business down to levels which were at 
least 10% below those ruling two weeks 
ago—Hammers $2.17%, Fraser & 
Neave $2.65 cum 19%, McAlisters $1.70 


and Robinson Ords. $1.85 ex. At the 
close all Industrial counters showed 
improvement. Sime Darby improved 


to $2 on the announcement of u 12% 
final dividend, which works out at an 
approximate total of 16-4/5% on the 
capital which was increased by the 
equivalent of a 3 for 5 bonus issue 
made last June. 


Hong Fatts fell back to par, Rantau 
Tin to $2.15, though the latter quickly 
revived, while Petaling remained con- 
stant around $3.20. Malayan regis- 
tered Sterling Tins generally weakened 
further, but buyers were more  pro- 
minent at the close. Meru Tin remain- 
ed steadily aloof from general fluctua- 
tions; Kamunting, Killinghall and 
Siamese Tin were taken from London. 


Local rubbers suffered from lack of 
buyers. London registered shares had 
the better turnover. I.M.S., Ledang 
Bahru, Malakoff and Lower Perak Rub- 
ber all had local exchanges. 


Loan was at a standstill. Quota- 
tions were marked down to give yields 
of around 5%%. 
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TRADE DEVELOPMENTS IN SEPTEMBER 


CHINA TRADE 


The short-term outlook of expanding 
trade with China seems promising. 
China, on account of trade restrictions 
imposed by the Free World after the 
Korean war, has accumulated a large 
trade surplus with the sterling area. 
Her visible surplus—most of which ac- 
counted for by HK—rose from £7 mil- 
lion in 1952 to £100 m. at end of 
July 1957. Some of her holdings were 
liquidated during the Suez crisis but, 
at present, Peking still has a very large 
sterling surplus to pay for imports from 
the West. 


Many committees and_ delegations, 
official as well as _ semi-official, from 
various countries have been swarming 
to Peking since the relaxation of trade 
restrictions last May. During Septem- 
ber, trade delegations from Germany, 
Japan, France and Morocco, and repre- 


sentatives from Tunisia, Italy and 
Switzerland conducted talks with 
Peking officials. Towards end of the 


month, a British Government Minister, 
Mr. F. J. Erroll, left UK for Peking to 
promote UK/China trade. 


Despite the easing of restrictions in 
May, UK/China trade remained slow. 
During the first seven months this year, 
UK exports to China totalled £6.7 m. 
(vs. £5.4 m. for same period 1956) and 
imports from China amounted to £7 
m. (vs. £5.2 m. in 1956). UK exports 
consisted chiefly of wooltops, chemicals, 
sheet steel, tractors and machine tools 
while Chinese exports were mainly 
dairy produce, eggs, tea, wool, cotton, 
silk, oils, fats and chemical products. 
According to Mr. Erroll, British ex- 
porters hope to increase exports tc 
China -gradually to £70 m. a year by 
1962; next year’s target is not less 
than £35 m. 


Businessmen and trade officials here 
concede that the visit is timely from 
the point of view of a necessary first- 
hand assessment of China’s actual buy- 
ing potential; reports reaching here 
from Canton indicate that China’s agri- 
cultural programmes have not been very 
successful and that her purchasing 
power in the long run is very much 
limited by increased domestic consump- 
tion of foodstuffs and other industrial 
crops. 


In UK, the Chinese textile mission 
which had been visiting British textile 
machinery makers, expressed that they 
were especially interested in British 
wool processing plant. (Last year, China 
imported £6 m. worth of wooltops from 
Britain). The delegation, consisting of 
8 technical representatives of the China 
National Export Corporation, is the 
first trade delegation to visit Britain 
since the establishment of the Peking 
regime. Towards end of the month, 
Peking announced that a 20-member 
technical delegation will leave for UK 
in mid-October. This second delega- 
tion will study the economic condition 


of Britain and gain technical experience 
so as to promote further contacts be- 
tween the two countries. Their visit 
will be followed by a visit to China of 
a large British trade mission, possibly 
before end of November. UK business- 
men are also. considering to hold a 
British Trade Fair in China. 


During the month, a 24-member un- 
official Japanese trade delegation finally 
went to Peking to negotiate the sign- 
ing of the long delayed 4th trade 
agreement. Principal items to be ex- 
changed will include Japanese machinery, 
locomotives, iron and steel products vs. 
Chinese coal, beans and iron ore. Mean- 
while, contracts were signed between 
Japanese businessmen and _ Chinese 
officials covering shipments of 36,000 
tons of various thin plates to China 
between November and March next. It 
will be worth about 2,800 million yen; 
items include 12,000 tons galvanised 
iron sheet, 10,000 tons tinplate and 
14,000 tons other thin plates. China 
also bought 243 tons of pascalecium (a 
new TB drug) from Japan. In return, 
Japanese businessmen in Peking pur- 
chased 400,000 tons of coal at 68/6d per 
metric ton; total amount of the con- 
tract is about £1.4 million. The pur- 
chase of iron ore from China however 
was not successful on account of the 
high price demanded by Peking. Japa- 
nese representatives are now in Canada 
negotiating the purchase of ores from 
British Columbia. 


The economic mission from France 
did not conclude any trade agreement 
with Peking. They made extensive 
studies of the possibility of giving 
technical assistance to Peking parti- 
cularly in the building of railways, coal 
mines and power dams. In Lyons, a 
Chinese silk delegation was promoting 
export of Chinese raw silk to France. 


The West German delegation signed 
an agreement with Peking officials 
covering trade amounting to 230 million 
Marks each way for the next 12 months. 
The list of goods was not specified. 
Payment in L/Cs will be made primari- 
ly in Deutsche Marks. At present, 
70% of China’s exports to and 50% of 
imports from West Germany pass 
through other countries; HK is sharing 
a considerable volume of this entrepot 
business. 


In Berlin, East German Communists 
signed a protocol with Peking reodre- 
sentatives covering shipments of com- 
plete power stations and factories for 
cement and other light industries to 
China. 


Denmark expects to take up trade 
negotiations with Peking in November. 
The Danish Minister of Foreign Trade 
announced that a Danish delegation 
will be sent to China and that his 
government had invited China to send 
a trade delegation to Copenhagen. 


From Ceylon, China finally contracted 
to buy 30,000 tons of sheet rubber to 
be delivered over a one-year period 
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beginning October and in return agreed 
to ship 200,000 tons of rice to Ceylon. 
The rubber will be supplied at pre- 
vailing world market price but China 
will pay Ceylon 75 million rupees dur- 


ing the five-year period for aiding 
Ceylon’s rubber rehabilitation plan. 
Peking also offered Ceylon a fully- 


equipped textile factory costing 70 mil- 
lion rupees. Under the new rubber- 
rice agreement, China will also sell, 
among other things, cement, steel, coal, 
textiles and silk piece goods to Ceylon; 
purchases from Ceylon will include 
‘coconuts. Colombo has also_ given 
Peking time till next June to settle 
her debts under the existing rubber-rice 
pact which will expire at the end of 
this year. It is expected that China 
will liquidate the debt incurred in the 
current year partly by supplying Cey- 
lon: with Burmese rice outside the 
rubber-rice pact. China may also ar- 
range with Poland to supply certain 
goods acceptable to Ceylon to offset the 
debt. 


* * * 


HK IMPORTS & EXPORTS 


HK’s entrepot trade in September 
was better than during the previous 
month. Imports of paper, metals and 
other supplies from Europe and UK, 
although much less than during the first 
half of this year, were still quite sub- 
stantial. Import of raw cotton from 
US was heavier because exchange rates 
for US dollars dropped to below 600 
(HK$591 per US$100 for telegraphic 
transfer and HK$590% per US$100 
for cash note). Imports of paper and 
other merchandise from Japan also in- 
creased. In exports, shipments of 
paper, metals, pharmaceuticals and 
other imported merchandise to Korea, 
Thailand and other SE Asian countries 
improved. Demand from UK for HK 
textiles remained strong. US ordered 
more shirts, plastics toys and fire- 
crackers from here while Indonesia, 
Laos, Africa, Thailand and Cambodia 
remained interested in HK textiles and 
other popular products. 


Arrival and departure of ships were 
upset by Typhoon Gloria for about two 
days during the third week but loading 
and discharging of cargo in the harbour 
-soon returned to normal. Total ex- 
ports during the month amounted to 
$237.9 million as against $209 m. dur- 
ing the previous month; imports $398.7 
m. vs. $388 m. 


In spite of increases in imports and 
exports, trading volume on the local 
commodity market was still much less 
than this time last year (exports in 
September 1956 totalled $250 m.); 
Korea, Thailand, Indonesia, Malaya are 
buying more from Japan and other 
countries than from here while Japan 
and Europe are trading direct with 
China whenever possible. The 1%- 
1%% increase in interest rates (inward 
bills to 742%, outward ‘bills to 7%, 
overdrafts to 64%%-7%) by leading 
banks here following the rise of UK 
bank rate had no adverse effect on HK 
entrepot trade. 


HK/China Trade—During the first 
half month, China bought steel products 
from here because quotations were be- 
low new indents. Towards end of the 
month, purchases slowed down because 
prices here firmed. There were also 
orders for fertilizers, pharmaceuticals, 
chemicals, dyestuffs but transactions 
were mostly concluded with manufac- 
turers’ agents in HK; with the excep- 
tion of fertilizers (orders amounted to 
2,000 tons recently), procurements were 
limited to small quantities. 


Most traders here believe that al- 
though China’s trade with the West 
will gradually be increased, HK might 
be bypassed by China in her direct 
trade with manufacturing countries. 
According to reports from Peking and 
Canton, increasing number of foreign 
vessels are now calling at Whampoa 
and Tsamkong harbours in South China, 
Dairen and Tientsin in North China and 
Shanghai in East China. 


Imports from China remained heavy. 
To the local market, China shipped 
small quantities of chinaware, bristle, 
beans, paper, tea, window glass, wire 
nails, drawn lace work and silk piece 
goods in addition to regular and heavy 
consignments of foodstufis including 
live hogs, cattle, frozen meat, poultry, 
eggs, truits, vegetables, canned food and 
sundry provisions. Supply of live pigs 
recently increased and this was reflect- 
ed in a reduction in the retail price of 
pork; at the end of September it stood 
at $3.60 per catty as compared with 
$4 in August. Supply of live cattle 
also heavy; retail price of beef remain- 
ed steady at $3.20 per catty. 


On the other hand, cement consign- 
menis to the local market were not as 
heavy as during first six months this 
year. Import of coal and sawn timber 
irregular but consignments were usually 
large. Chinese timber, coal, cement 
ana beer are now monopolised by pri- 
vate agencies appointed by Peking. 
The distribution orf foodstutfs from 
China is controlled by a few so-called 
“Chinese native products” companies 
and various groups of wholesalers. The 
supply of vegetable oils, animal by- 
products and _ other state-controlled 
produce to the local market is handled 
chiefly by Peking government agents 
in HK. Most China traders here no 
longer .offer various commodities to 
Canton, Shanghai, Tientsin and Peking; 
they handle chiefly the marketing of 
Chinese light industrial products such 
as electric fans, stationery, paper, etc. 
Many local businessmen received in- 
vitations from Canton to attend the 
second Export Commodity Fair to be 
held there in October. The response 
this year is not as good as was last 
year. 


HK/Japan Trade—Exports to Japan, 
consisting chiefly of iron ore, beans, 
oilseeds, rattan, and scrap iron, totalled 
12,000 tons. Orders from Japan for 
produce increased in number during the 
month but quantities involved were 
small and many transactions fell 
through because stock here inadequate. 
Japan’s purchase of produce from here 
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could not possibly improve to any im- 
pressive degree because the Japanese 
trade mission now in Peking would be 
getting as much supply direct from 
China as possible. Japan is also buy- 
ing more oilseeds and beans from Cam- 
bodia and other countries in SE Asia. 


Imports from Japan very active, 
totalling about 14,000 tons. Cement 
constituted the bulk.of the tonnage 
during first half month. Other prin- 
cipal imports were bean _ oil, cotton 
textiles, rayon products, — fertilizers, 
woollen yarn and piecegoods, fruits, 
toys, paper and galvanized iron sheet. 
Deaiexs nere booked replenishments of 
paper and textiles from Japan during 
the month on account of improved de- 
mand from SE Asia; quantities however 
were small because indents in many 
cases were higher than market prices 
here. 


HK/UK & HK/Europe' Trade— 
Imports trom UK totalled 12,000 tons 
and from Europe, 10,000 tons. Wool- 
len piecegoods and yarn; winter goods 
such as blankets, sweaters, scarves; 
building materials and equipment in- 
cluding structural steels, lifts, window 
glass, electric fittings; provisions and 
cosmetics constituted the major portion 
of the tonnage. Imports from Europe 
heavier than during the previous month. 
Germany increased shipments of electric 
appliances, radio receiving sets, photo 
supplies, toys, machinery and equipment. 
to the local market. A French firm 
here introduced ‘“‘Vedette” cars to HK; 
there are four models—Trianon, Ver- 
sailles, Regence, Marly and are priced 
at $16,840, $17,520, $19,220 and 
$21,480 respectively. These French 
cars with 80 brake horsepower V8 
engines are designed and backed by 
Ford and_ produced under license by 
Simea. Import of rayon yarn from 
Italy was heavy. 


Demand from UK and Europe for 
China produce remained keen but in- 
terest was centred on a few items only 
and many transactions fell through 
because dealers here could not get sup- 
ply from China. Consequently, HK 
manufactures made up about 70% of 
exports to UK and Europe which total- 
led 12,000 tons and 5,000 tons respec- 


tively. HK plastics toys are getting 
more popular in Britain. Factories 
here will send their products to the 


coming Toy Fair at Harrogate, York- 
shire, UK. Other items which retained 
steady demand from UK were rubber 
shoes, cotton cloth, knitwear, shirts, 
gloves and napery. In Germany, the 
HK Pavilion at the Frankfurt Interna- 
tional Trade Fair was a big success; 
manufacturers here are expecting 
orders from Germany and other coun- 
tries to amount to several hundred 
thousand pounds sterling. European 
buyers were keen in practically all lines 
of HK goods (800 items by 70 HK 
firms) displayed at the exhibition. In- 
terest was particularly centred on cot- 
ton and silk textiles, shirts, gloves, 
napery, footwear, torch, rattan ware, 
children’s garments, embroidered slip- 
pers and shoes, beaded work, teakwood 
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furniture, parasols 
ments. 


HK/US Trade—Cotton mills here 
booked large quantities ot raw cotton 
from US; exchange rates for US dollars 
in the local money market «dipped to 
1957 record lows. Imports from US 
last month totalled 8,000 tons; principal 
items included tobacco, pharmaceuti- 
cals, petroleum products, winter wear, 
fruits, machinery and equipment, cos- 
metics and provisions. Retail prices 
for American consumer goods which 
advanced every time exchange rates 
here for US dollars went up did -not 
come down with the dip. 


Exports to US totalled 11,000 tons 
consisting mostly of HK manutactured 
shirts, gloves, toys, torch, rattanware, 
firecrackers, etc. Exporters here. com- 
plained that marketing of HK manu- 
factures in US was very much handi- 
capped by high freight charges. Ac- 
<ording to their estimate, it costs 30% 
to 80% more to ship an item from here 
to US than sending a similar item from 
Japan to US. 


HK/Malaya Trade—Exports to Singa- 
pore and other Malayan ports were 
heavy during the first half month but 
slowed down towards month-end. Re- 
ports from Singapore indicated that 
Indonesia had curtailed purchases from 
Malayan ports. Consequently, Singa- 
pore, Penang, Kuala Lumpur booked 
less foodstuffs and HK manufactures 
from here. There was no order for 
cement during’ the month because 
Peking is sending. large consignments 
of cement to Singapore and Malaya in 
spite of her domestic shortage. Com- 
petition from Japanese products also 
intensified. According to a Japanese 
vice-consul in Singapore, Japan is con- 
centrating on selling paper, textiles, 
building materials and machinery to 
Malaya. 


and brocade gar- 


Imports from Singapore and other 
Malayan ports improved. In addition 
to regular consignments of charcoal, 


rubber and firewood, there were small 
Tots of feather, used tyres, and rattan. 


HK/Thailand Trade—The bloodless 
army coup d’etat in Bangkok had no 
adverse effect on cargo. movements 
between Thailand and HK. Import of 
rice remained heavy. During the month, 
Bangkok marked down indents for rice 
after dealers here approached Burma 
and other suppliers: for this item. 
Shipments of live cattle, teak squares, 
salt, beans and other produce to the 
local market were regular but import 
of live hogs curtailed on account of 


increased freight charges and high 
death rate during the journey. Thai 
exporters -were considering to ship 


frozen pork to the local market. 


Exports improved slightly to about 
7,500 tons; Chinese foodstuffs and light 
industrial products made up 50% of 
the tonnage. Demand from Bangkok 
for metals, paper, pharmaceuticals and 
HK textiles and metalware improved 
but orders were still limited to small 
quantities; money remained tight in 


Bangkok. Thailand also turned to 
China for the supply of winter under- 
wear and other knitwear instead of 
from here. 


HK/Indonesia Trade—Coumpared with 
the previous month, there were more 
orders trom Djakarta for garlic, metals, 
paper, tertilizer, cotton yarn, knitwear, 
cement and foodstuffs but quantities 
involved still not very  sunstantial. 
Many orders fell through because 
Djakarta merchants considered prices 
here too high; they also could not get 
enough foreign exchange tor their pur- 
chases. Improvement in export to 
Djakarta difficult because authorities 
there still maintain strict import re- 
strictions on account of foreign 
exchange shortage; Indonesian  terri- 
tories outside Java are submitting only 
30% of their foreign exchange earn- 
ings to Djakarta. 


Cargo movements -between HK and 
territories outside Java remained active. 
imports totalling 5,000 tons consisted 
chiefly of raw sugar, sesame, groundnut 
oil, rubber, rattan and beans—only a 
very small portion came from Djakarta. 
Exports amounted to 2,500 tons; prin- 
cipal items were cotton yarn and cloth, 
enamelware, torch, knitwear, hurricane 


lantern, garlic, paper and metal. Most 
consignments went to areas outside 
Java. 


HK /Philippines Trade—Shipping com- 
panies here removed the $12 per ton 
surcharge on cargo to Manila because 
congestion on wharves there had eased. 
Manila’s purchases from here were 
chiefly covered by old barter licences; 
principal items were beans, structural 
steels, paper, cotton yarn and paint. 
HK tactories will send over $3 million 
worth of products (hurricane lantern, 
vacuum flask, paint, enamelware, etc.) 
to the Philippines for exhibition at the 
coming International Trade Fair over 
there. Trade between HK and Philip- 
pines at present is not very active and 
improvement in export difficult because 
Manila maintains strict import restric- 
tions. 


Philippine legal experts were study- 
ing how to check the mounting traffic 
of contraband merchandise from HK 
brought there as personal effects. At 
present, passengers are permitted to 
bring US$250 worth of goods into the 
Philippines free of duty. Smuggling of 
foodstuffs and other prohibited imports 
into the Philippines from here remained 
active; according to a Manila report, 
Chinese groceries and candy _ stores 
there are always well-stocked with 
contraband foodstuffs and other HK 
merchandise. 


HK/Korea Trade—Korea too main- 
tain strict: import restrictions and are 
also having difficulty in preventing im- 
ports of prohibited goods. Seoul re- 
ported that during the first seven 
months this year, South Korean Cus- 
toms discovered about US$3.8 million 
worth of smuggled goods from Japan 
and HK. Early last month, Seoul an- 
nounced that smugglers will be liable 
to imprisonment of up to 10 years or 
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fines worth 10 times the value of im- 
port duties required for the commodi-: 
ties involved. An _ informer providing 
tips leading to the cracking down of a 
smuggling case will be awarded a cash 
prize amounting to 50% of the com- 


bined value of the contraband and 
fines. , 

Normal trade between HK and 
Korea improved slightly last month 


atter Seoul had allocated more foreign 
exchange for various essential supplies. 
Purchases of paper, pharmaceuticals, 
chemicals, metals, wheat flour, rayon 
yarn, lard, woollen yarn and condensed 
milk trom here increased but many 
transactions were still handicapped by 
low buying offers; short stock here also 
limited the volume of the business. 


Korean cotton yarn remained popular 
in the local market but cloth attracved 
fewer buyers. HK at present is Korea’s 
best customer for her cotton textiles. 
During the two-month period ended 
September 10th, imports of cotton yarn 
and cloth from Korea totalled 
US$476,000 (2,700 bales of yarn and 
210,000 pes. of cloth). This amount is 
almost 70% of Korea’s total export of 
cotton yarn and cloth during the period. 


HK/Taiwan Trade—There were more 
enquiries than orders trom ‘Taipei tor 
teaseed cake, steel plate, paper, chemi- 
cals, pharmaceuticals; Taipei merchants 
considered prices here too high in spite 
of the fact that cost of replenishments 


from UK, Europe, Japan. and other 
sources had advanced. Authorities 
there earmarked US$10 million for 


imports during September and October 
but most purchases were made from 
US and other manufacturing countries. 


Imports of live hogs, canned food 
and fruits, starch, ginger, tea, sugar 
and citronella oil averaged about 500 
tons per week. Compared with last 
year, trade between HK and Taiwan is 
better; imports increased by about 
100% and exports 30% higher. This 
however gives HK a deficit of about $20 
m. at the end of August. 


HK/Cambodia Trade—Cargo move- 
ments between HK and Phnompenh 
were slower compared with the previous 
month. Rice imports curtailed on ac- 
count of restrictions imposed by au- 
thorities there. Imports of maize and 
sesame also dropped because prices here 
lower than cost. Consequently, live 
hogs, cattle, green pea and sundry pro- 
visions constituted tne bulk of the im- 
port tonnage. 


Exports limited to small lots of metals, 
paper, and HK manufactured metalware, 
cotton textiles and paint. Towards 
month-end; Phnompenh allocated more 
US Aid Funds for the purchase of cot- 
ton yarn and cloth from here. 


HK/Laos Trade—Vientiane  con- 
tinued to buy metals, paper, cotton 
textiles, paint and metalware from here 
during the month but quantities in- 
volved remained insignificant. 


HK/Vietnam Trade—South Vietnam 
bought only small lots of structural 
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steels and antibiotics from here; Sai- 
gon importers found purchases from 


here too expensive because commodity 
prices there weak while authorities 
there also curtailed allocation of for- 
eign exchange for non-essential im- 
ports. North Vietnam shipped here 
some rice, taro chips, fruits, cassia, 
ginger, hog casing, feather, coal, human 
hair and medicinal herbs; in return, 
bought small lots of gunny bags and 
foodstuffs. The volume of trade 
with both North and South Vietnam 
remained thin, much less than last 
year. 


HK/Burma Trade—--Dealers here 
booked more rice from Rangoon _ be- 
cause Bangkok indents had advanced 
too much during August. Exports to 
Burma also improved but the bulk of 
the tonnage consisted of Chinese staples 
and light industrial products such as 
window. glass, pager and metalware. 
There were also orders for camphor 
products, groundnut oil, cosmetics, 
metals, used newspaper and HK_ pro- 
ducts but quantities involved not very 
impressive. Rangoon did not buy any 
Japanese products: from here; Japan is 
sending about US$20 million worth of 
machinery and equipment and various 
other essential supplies to Burma as 
part of the reparation payment. 


HK/Ceylon Trade—Consignments tu 
Ceylon, consisting chiefly of hurricane 
lanterns, toys, enamelware, camphor- 
wood chests, cotton textiles, rayon pro- 
aucts and knitwear manufactured in 
HK, totalled about 2,000 tons during 
the month. Exports to Ceylon this 
year have dropped by about 15% from 
1956 volume. Prospects of increasing 
shipments from here to Ceylon during 
the rest of the year are not bright be- 
cause under the new rubber-rice agree- 
ment signed between Peking and 
Colombo, Ceylon will have to buy more 
light industrial products and _ other 
merchandise from China. HK would 
probably continue to send rayon pro- 
duets, woollen goods and a few other 
items to Colombo but quantities could 
not be large. 


HK/Africa 


] Trade—Imports came 
chiedy from East and South Africa 
totalling about 1,500 tons; principal 


items were groundnut oil, cotton, cot- 
tonseed oil, fruits, wooltops, tanning 
extract, ivory, wheat bran, peanut but- 
ter, and zine oxide. Exports to. East 
Africa totalled 2,000 tons consisting: 
mainly of enamelware, firecrackers, 
matches and knitwear. Exports to 
Madagascar declined because authorities 
there restricted imports financed from 
self-provided foreign exchange. Ex- 
ports to West Africa amounted to only 
about 800 tons; demand from this part 
of Africa (both French and British 
territories) was not as strong as during’ 
the first half of this year probably due 
to the fact that markets there are now 
overstocked while purchasing power re- 
mained low. Exports to South Africa 
totalled about 1,500 tons with HK 
manufactures making up the bulk of 
the consignments. With the exception 


of South Africa which is buying more 


from here than during last year, ex- 
ports to other African markets are 


handicappe:l by intensified competition 


from Chinese and Japanese goods in 
these territories. 
HK/Australia Trade—Trade with 


Australia remained on the 1956 level. 
Exports consisted chiefly of HK manu- 
factured cloth,-shirts, plastics products, 
metalware, rattanware and knitwear. 
There were also orders from Australia 


for woodoil and other China produce 
but transactions covered mostly for- 
wards and quantities insignificant. 


Japan’s increased shipments of cotton 
textiles, shirts, rayon piecegoods, fibre 
yarn and toys to Australia at extremely 
low prices are adversely affecting HK 
exports to this market. Imports of 
frozen meat, wooltops, hide, canned 
food and wheat flour totalled about 
2,500 tons. Dealers here curtailed the 
booking of wheat flour from Australia 
because market here last month was 
weak. Import of woollen yarn im- 
proved with the approach of winter. 
HK/North Borneo Trade—Imports of 
rubber, coconut oil, timber, firewood, 
teak square and scrap iron averaged 
1,000 tons a week. In return, HK sent 
substantial quantities of construction 
materials (cement, structural steels and 
crushed stone) to North Borneo. Ex- 
ports this year are slightly lower than 


1956 because demand for consumer 
eoods declined. 
HK/India & HK/Pakistan Trade— 


Exports to India totalled only about 
500 tons; principal iten’s were cassia, 
torch, dry batteries and enamelware. 
Exports to Pakistan insignificant. De- 
mand from these markets this year 
is weaker than last; India cuts pur- 
chases on account of foreign exchange 
shortage while Pakistan prefers to deal 


direct with producing countries. 
Imports from India doubled the 


volume of 1956 but still less than im- 
ports from Pakistan which declined this 
year. Last month, India sent here 
3,000 tons of coal in addition to small 
lots of yarn, ramie and cloth. Imports 
of cotton yarn from Pakistan curtailed 


because indents were mostly higher 
than market prices here during the 
nionth, 

* * = 


HK COMMODITY MARKETS 


Metals—Demand from China and SE 
Asia kept the market active and prices 
steady. Local demand for structural 
steels and factory items remained 
strong throughout the month. Heavy 
stock of round bars and several other 
items, on the other hand, prevented 
gains in spite of the fact that many 
local quotations were lower than re- 
plenishments. Towards end of the 
month, however, prices here were firmer 
because European indents marked up 
by. about 5% to 7%; Japanese offers 
also went up. China therefore stopped 
absorbing steel plates and other popu- 
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lar items from here. Trading at 
month-end slowed down because other 
buyers also reluctant to increase their 
counteroffers. 

items which retained steady demand 
throughout the month were structural 
steels, iron pipes, steel wire rope, iron 
wire rod, window sash bars. wire nails, 
galvanized iron wire, mild steel plate, 
black and tin plates and waste waste, 
galvanized iron sheet, zinc sheets and 
aluminum sheets. Round bars of HK 
origin attracted orders from _ Laos, 
North Borneo, Thailand and Cambodia; 
local iron works were able to offer com- 
petitive prices because cost of scrap 
iron during the past two months had 
been very low. Towards month-end, 
however, scrap iron prices here re- 
covered; Japan had returned to the 
market for small quantities. 


Paper—Trading improved with more 
orders from Korea, Thailand, Indonesia, 
Taiwan, Laos, Cambodia, Philippines for 
various printing, packing and cigarette 
paper. Korea, Taiwan and Philippines 
were interested chiefly in European and 
American products while Thailand, 
Indonesia, Laos and Cambodia favoured 
Chinese and Japanese goois. Many 
transactions fell through because coun- 
teroffers from buyers were usually too 
low to interest dealers here; many items 
were also short stocked. 


During the month, dealers here book- 
ed some replenishments’ from Japan, 
Europe and China but quantities small 
because in spite of the fact that market 
quotations here for most items were 
lower than indents buyers still con- 
sidered prices too high. Trading will 
remain on a restricted volume unless 
buying offers are increased. 


Popular items included newsprint, 
woodfree, art printing, poster, sulphite, 
kraft, tissue, manifold, bond, grease- 
proot, cellophane, glassine, flint, alumi- 
num foil, cigarette paper, duplex board, 
straw board and chip board. Newsprint 
in reels of American origin was mostly 
bought by Korea while Japanese and 
Chinese products in reams. retained 
steady local demand and orders from 
Thailand and Cambodia. Woodfree 
printing was short after Korea, Cam- 
bodia, Thailand and Taiwan absorbed 
most of the available stock. Cellophane 
came chiefly from Japan and Italy; de- 
mand also exceeded supply. Chinese 
manifold, bond, flint, straw board, cap 
and kraft enjoved very strong dlemand 
from SI Asia but dealers here could 
not get adequate supply from Canton. 
Aluminum foil failed to improve be- 
cause stock heavy; many dealers refused 
to take delivery of cargo recently ar- 
rived from Europe on the pretence that 
shipments had arrived a few days late 
-—the fact is that market price at pre- 
sent is lower than cost. 


China Produce—Japan provided the 
bulk of the business with interest 
centred on maize, sesame, aniseed star, 
gallnut, woodoil, talcum and teaseed 
cake. Dealers curtailed imports of 
beans and oilseeds from SE Asia because 
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Japan turned to suppliers direct instead 
of procuring these items from here. 
China also offered beans and oils to 
Japan at prices cheaper than quotations 
to the local market. 

Australia, Europe and UK were in- 
terested chiefly in items which were 
difficult to get from China—cassia, 
sesame, aniseed star, hop seed, spear- 
mint oil, lemon grass oil, woodoil, coir 
fibre, bee wax, rosin, hog bristles, tea- 
seed cake, tea, camphor oil, camphor 
tablets, turpentine. Dealers here be- 
lieve that Peking is holding up these 
supplies to meet the demand from 
Kurope, UK, Japan and other countries 
in current trade negotiations. 

Pharmaceuticals—Popular items 
which retained steady demand from 
Korea, Thailand, Taiwan and other SE 
Asian countries included sulfonamides, 
santonin crystal, saccharium lactose, 
saccharine crystal, aspirin, phenacetin, 
caffeine alkaloid, amidopyrin, potassium 
iodide and vitamin powders; quantities 


involved small because supply  inade- 
quate. Local pharmaceutical industry 
also absorbed various fine chemicals 


while dispensaries reported steady busi- 
ness in penicillin tablets and injections, 
dihydrostreptomycin and other patent 
medicines; trading volume remained in- 
significant because local consumption is 
limited. 

Dealers here are reluctant to book 
heavy replenishments on account of the 
fact that indents are higher than market 
prices herve while demand from Korea 
and other sources remains uncertain. 

Industrial Chemicals—Demand from 
Korea and Taiwan improved but there 
were more enquiries than orders; trans- 
actions, were either handicapped by 
inadequate stock or by low counteroffers 
from buyers. Local demand _insigni- 
ficant. Prices registered minor fluctua- 
tions: caustic soda, sodium bicarbonate, 
eased because supply from China ex- 
ceeded demand; sodium sulphite, sodium 
¢yanide, copper sulphate dipped because 
there was no demand; acetic acid, shel- 
lac, calcium carbide gained on advanced 
cost; sodium bichromate, citric acid, 
cresylic acid, carbon black, tanning ex- 
tract, petrolatum, calcium hypochrorite, 
formalin, zinc chloride, lithopone, am- 
monium chloride, gum arabic and am- 
monium bicarbonate steady. 

Cotton Yarn—Spot market was quiet 
but prices for HK cotton yarn firm on 
steady demand from UK, Laos, Cam- 
bodia, Thailand, Indonesia and Philip- 
pines which covered chiefly forward 
deliveries; local weavers also provided 
strong «demand. During the month, 
spinning mills here booked 26,000 bales 
of raw cotton from US, Pakistan, 
Africa and other sources. 


Pakistan yarn too enjoyed demand 
from Thailand but volume of business 
small because buyers found prices here 
not as attractively low as during the 
previous month although market quota- 
tions here were lagging behind advanced 
Karachi indents. Consequently dealers 
here curtailed imports of Pakistan 
yarn. Korean yarn retained steady 


local demand; favoured mostly by 
weavers and knitters who export their 
products to US. Japanese cotton yarn 
quiet but prices firm on increased cost 
and curtailed supply. 

Cotton Piecegoods—HK grey quiet 
on spot market; prices firm because 
orders from US, UK, Australia and SE 


Asia will keep looms in local mills 
humming till next March. HK drill 
quiet in export; demand from UK 


weaker than last year because China 
and Pakistan recently sold substantial 
quantities of this item to UK at cut- 
throat prices. Local sales of drill also 
affected by keen competition from 
Chinese and Taiwan products. Towaris 
month-end, Africa absorbe(| some HK 
drill from the spot market; prices how- 
ever remained weak. 

Chinese grey and drill were also quiet 
in the spot market but prices steady on 
curtailed supply. Japanese grey enjoy- 
ed better demand from Laos and Indo- 
nesia. while white sheeting remained 
very popular with local shirt makers. 

A new firm was established here to 
handle export of cotton yarn and piece- 
goods to Indonesia, Malaya and 
Thailand. Most smal) mills here have 
neither the facility nor the experience 
to handle marketing overseas. This 
new enterprise should therefore be able 
to promote the export of cotton textiles 
by taking over the marketing for these 
factories. 

Rice—Imports from Thailand and 
other sources remained heavy through- 
out the month keeping prices here at 
a low level. Bangkok marked down 
indents for various grades to retain 
demand from here. Chinese rice steady 
on dwindled stock while Cambodian rice 
firm on curtailed supply. 

Wheat Flour—The market was slug- 
gish; supply far exceeded demand. Both 
local products and imported brands 
were marked down. 

Sugar—Exports slowed down; Saigon 
turned to Indonesia for its supply while 
Burma preferred to import direct from 
Taiwan. In the local market, Taiwan 
granulated fine dipped further forcing 
Taikoo to mark down its quotations. 
The -arrival of Japanese granulated 
sugar toward month-end further de- 
pressed the market. Brown sugar of 
Taiwan, Philippine and Indonesian 
origins steady early in the month on 
low stock but towards month-end de- 
clined after Indonesia shipped here 
2,500 tons. 


Cement—Local and export demand 
remained very strong but keen competi- 
tion between Japanese and Chinese pro- 
ducts forced prices down. Japanese 
brands however were still higher than 
Chinese products ($115 vs. $105 per 
ton overside) because supply from Can- 
ton inadequate and dealers had to 
procure the bulk of the supply from 
Japan. During the first 6 months this 
year, HK imported 1,200,000 cwt ($7 
m.) from China and 1,600,000 cwt ($10 
m.) from China. Green Island products 
steady on heavy local consumption; 
export slower because traditional 
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markets such as Singapore and Malaya 
had turned to China for supply. Com- 
pared with 1956 record of $5.8 m. (for 
Jan./June period), export of HK cement 
was 40% lower during the corresponding 
period this year. This was caused 
chiefly by the decline in export to 
Malaya which dropped from $1.5 m. to 
$220,000. North Borneo however still 
provided strong demand for HK cement. 
Consequently, during Jan./June 1957, 
reexport of foreign products (chiefly 
Japanese cement) totalled 410,000 cwt 
($3.1 m.) while export of Green Island 
cement totalled 525,000 cwt ($3.6 m.) 
including shipments to North Borneo 
which amounted to $1.6 million. 

What is the outlook of the cement 
market? Demand from local contrac- 
tors will remain strong during the next 
few months on account ot the dry 
weather. Indonesia is returning to HK 
for Japanese cement but the volume 
involved will not be very heavy. Supply 
from China will continue difficult al- 
though quotations from Canton might 
dip further. In the long run, it is 
economically foolish (though politically 
wise) for Peking to keep up this com- 


petition because quotations from 
Canton are far below cost. Further- 
more, domestic shortage will force 


Peking either to buy cement from Japan 
at a much higher price as it did last 
year or to curtail exports. Last year, 
Peking explained that it cost less for 
North China to buy cement from Japan 
than to ship Canton products northward 
on account of high transportation 
charge. The completion of the Yangtze 
River Bridge will facilitate the trans- 
port of cement to construction — sites 
north of Yangtze. Therefore, dealers 
here will have to import more cement 
from Japan to meet the demand in the 
local market. Export of HK cement 
to SE Asia will probably remain at the 
present level. 
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Fertilizers—Dealers booked more 
supply from Japan and Europe to meet 
the revived, although uncertath, demand 
from China, Thailand and Indonesia. 
Prices firmed because supply from Japan 
restricted; Japanese manufacturers re- 
cently got an order from Peking fer 
200,600 tons of fertilizers. 

Preserved Ginger—Seasonal demand 
from UK, Europe and US kept factories 
here busy. Locally grown tresh ginger 
is used to qualify the product for pre- 
ferential duties in Commonwealth mar- 
kets; tor exports to US and other terri- 
tories, Taiwan ginger is sometimes used. 
HK preserved ginger is packed in 
specially made Chinese-style porcelain 
containers which are particularly attrac- 
tive to overseas customers. 


. * * * 


CCMMODITY PRICES ON 30-9-57 


CHINA PRODUCE 


Aniseed Star—Kwangsi, export quali- 
ty, s11u per ton c & t Kurope. Kwang- 
tung, Lrunen, po3 picul, Haiyhong, znd 
Quauty, You picul, Camphor ‘Taplet— 
HA, 1/16-02 tablets, $3.15 pound; 
1/d-02, ~5.U0; 1/4-02, 93; 1/2-0z, $2.95. 
Cassiaa—wcraped, Haipnong, unsorted, 
$ius picu. Lignea, Kwangtung/ 
Kwangsi, 1108 per 1-cwt baie, cit Unit- 
tagong. broken, Kwangtung/Kwangsi, 
1st graue, 1-cwt packing, $105 picul. 
Coir Fivre—Szeciwan, £125; South 
China, #11 per mecric ton, cif Japan. 
hen Feather—Dyed in HK, 11d per lb 
e & t Europe. Duck Feather—export 
quality, NN 85%, 6s 1d per lb c & f 
Kurope. Garlic (untoasted)—Hupeh, 
$68; Kiangsu, $62; Shantung, $68; all 
per quintal. Hog Bristle—Tientsin: No. 
55, black, 28s 4; No. 26, 24s 1d per 
lb c & f Europe. Gypsum—Hupeh, 
white, $16 picul. Kwangtung, brown, 
$157 metric ton. Menthol Crystal—HK, 
$39 per lb. Shanghai, forward, $39. 
Taiwan, $38. Peppermint Oil—HK, $15 
pound. Shanghai, $22. Taiwan, $14.80. 
Rosin—South China, mixed, A grade, 
$101 per quintal; C grade, $97 quintal; 
XK grade, £76 per metric ton c & f 
Japan. Hemp Seed—Kwangsi, large, 
$Y¥5 picul. Mustard Seed—Tientsin, $100 
picul. Sesame—Indonesia, yellow, $87 
picul. Thailand, black, $72; brown, $61. 
Cambodia, brown, $59; black, $64. Ani- 
see, Oil—Kwangsi, in drum, $1,100 per 
picul. Haiphong, $855. Cassia Oil— 
Kwangtung/Kwangsi, 80/85%, in drum, 
$1,327 picul. Haiphong, $1,300. Citro- 
nella Oil—Hainan, $4.80 lb. Taiwan, 
forward, $4.60 fob Keelung. - Lemon 
Grass Oil—South China, forward, 7s 2d 
per lb c & f London. Spearmint Oil— 
Shanghai, 40s 6d per kilo c & f Europe. 
Woodoil (vefined)—In drum: spot, 
$169 picul; forward, £172 per metric 
ton c & f Japan or £178 per long ton ¢ 
& f Australia. Bitter Almond—Tientsin, 
red membrane, new stock, $205 per 
picul. India, $170  picul. Gallnut— 
Kwangsi, $510 picul. Dried Ginger— 
Hunan, peeled, $190 picul: Hop Seed--- 
Tientsin, A grade, $40 picul. East 
China, new, B. grade, 8-week forward, 
$25. Maize—Cambodia, yellow, $22.40 
picul. Taro Chip—Szechwan, £120 per 


metric ton c & f Japan. Groundnut Oil 
—Africa, Ist quality, in drum, $164.50 
picul. China: Shanghai, $155; Tsingtao, 
$153; Tientsin,. $152. Cambodia, $152. 
Indonesia, $142: Thailand, $165. HK, 
$176. Soyabean Cil—Japan, $133 picul. 
Black Bean—'l'ientsin, meaium, $31.40 
picul. Green Pea—Cambodia, large, $59 
picul. Thailand, $78. Szechwan, $58. Red 
Bean—South Vietnam, $34 picul. Shan- 
tung, $74.50. Seya Bean—Dairen, 
$48.50 picul. Africa, new, $65. Ground- 
nut—Shelled: Indonesia; $91 picul; 
Philippines, $102; Africa, medium, new, 
$74; Tsingtao, $1,700 per metric ton, 
forward, unsorted. In shell, Tsingtao, 
$1,450 per metric ton. 


METALS 


Mild Steel Angle Bars—Europe: 4%” 
Xe S46 picts lOc xl seauK. 
1%”, $45; 4%” x 2” x 2” and 5/16” 
x 2%” x 2%”, $41. M.S. Flat Bars— 
Europe: %” x %” to %”, $50; %” x 
%”, $49; 4” x 1” to 2”, $48. HK: %” 
XxX 36" (to 177 S465 34 0 x) 3G tar 27" 
$45. M.S. Round Bars—Europe: %”’ 
dia, $40.50; 1%” dia, $49. HK: \%” 
and %” dia, $45; %” to %” dia, $44.50. 
M.S. Square Bars—Europe: %” and 
%”, $50. M.S. Plate—Japan, 4’ x 8’: 
%”, $48 picul; %”, $63. Galvanized 
Steel Sheet—UK, 4’ x 8’: 3/32” and %”, 
52c per lb. Steel Wire Rope-—UK, 24 
x 6 x 7:1”, $2.40 Ib; 14%”, $2.25; 2”, 


$1.30; 244”, $1.28 lb. HK, 24 x 6 x 
120) 0d Wars S 160 ss 136%, SL eOgml aa 
$1280; B2UGENS1 dss 256 Vee SILOS 
$1.05 1b. Tinplate Waste Waste— 


Coked: UK, 18” x 24’’, $101 per 200-lb 
case. Electrolytic: US, 18” x 24”, 1 
ton skid, $85 per 200 lb; UK, $84. 
Misprint: UK, 18” x 24” and larger, 
$46 per picul. Blackplate Waste Waste 
—UK, 18” x 24” and larger, G29/G33, 
$41 picul. Tinplate—UK: 20” x 28”, 
$136 per 200-lb case of 112 sheets with 
tin-lining; 30” x 36”, G24, 74¢ lb. Gal- 
vanized Iron Sheet—Jarpan, 2’ x 7’: 
USSG 24, 54¢ lb; USSG 26, 56c; USSG 
33, $5.75 per pe. Blackplate—Japan, 3’ 
x 6’: G18, $59.50 picul; G26, $68. 
Aluminum Sheets—Japan 4’ x 8’, 99.5% 
alloy; G16 $2.10 lb; G26, $2.25. UK, 
rolled, 2’ width, 99.5% alloy: G22, $2.20 
lb; G24, $2.25. Brass Sheets—UK, roll- 
ed, 12” width, 8 oz per sq ft, $275 per 
picul; HK, rolled, 10 to 11 oz per sq ft, 
$236; UK, 4’ x 4’, 20 to 25 lb per sheet, 
$298. Copper Sheet—German, 4’ x 8’, 
1/4’, $2.80 lb, Zine Sheet—Europe, 3’ 
x 8’, G9, $134 picul. Galvanized Iron 
Wire-——Europe or Japan: G8, $57 picul; 
G14, $61; G16, $62; G18, $71. Steel 
Wire Rod—Europe: lst grade, 7/32’, 
$48 picul; 2nd grade, 1/4’, $86. Black 
Iron Pipes—Europe, 18’ to 22’:.1/2” 
dia, 83c per foot; 2” dia, $1.30; 2%” 
dia, $1.90. G.I. Pipes—Europe, 18’ to 
22’: 3/4” dia, 54c ft; 2” dia, $1.65; 
2%” dia, $2.50; 4” dia, $4.20. Scrap 
lron--Wrought iron scraps, 1st choice, 
$270 ner ton. Ship salvage, iron plate, 
3/8” and over, $85 picul. 


PAPER 
Cellophane—30 gr, 36” x 39”, colour- 
less: UK, $77 ream; Japan, $71; 
France, $72. 40” x 52’, colourless: 


FAR EASTERM 
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Italy, $111; Sweden, $107; F'rance,. 
$106. Coloured, 26” x 39”, Kurope and 
Jap, $96 to $¥8 ream. Grease Proof— 
3u” x 40”, 4U gr, 34-lb ream: Norway, 
$23.50 ream; Sweden, $29.50; Germany, 
Foland, $23. M.G. Cap—zz gr, 17%-lb 
ream, zo” x 44”, white: Japan, $12.50 
ream; China, $10.30. Coloureu: Europe, 
$12.20; China, $12.50; Japan, $11.50. 
M.G. Pure Sulphite—kLurope, 20 ‘gr, 
17-lb ream, 30” x 40’, $14.30 ream. 
China, 21 gr, 24%-lb ream, 3d’’ x 47”, 
$15.20. M.G. Pure White Sulphite—. 
Murope, 34 gr, 40-lb ream, 35” x 47’, 
$29 ream. M.G. White Sulphite— 
Hurope, 40 gr, 47-lb ream, 35” x 47”, 
$30.50 to $41 per ream. M.G. Pitched 
Kratt—Sweden, 100 gr, 117-lb ream, 
35” x 47”, $93 ream, vapan, $77. M.G. 
Ribbed Imitation Kraft—Europe, 35” 
x 47”: 40 gr, 47-lb ream, $30.50 ream; 
60/160 gr, 70/160-lb ream, 69c lb, M.G. 
Ribbed Kraft—China, 4%-lb ream, 35” 
x 47”, $25.50. ream.” Straw Beard— 
Holland, 8-16 oz, 86” x 81”, $530 per 
ton; 20-40 oz, $670. Japan, 8-16. oz, 
$550; 12-14 oz, $555; 20-32 0z, $670. 
China, 8-16 oz, $520; 20-82 oz, $600. 
Taiwan, 8-16 0z, $515. Newsprint—In 
reel, 31”, 50/52 gr: US, 47%c Ib; 
Canada, 48c; China, 46¢; Japan, 44c; 
Norway, 46c; Austria, 45c; Finland, 
47c; Europe, other, 45c. In ream, 31” x 
43”, 50-52 gr, 50-lb ream, Europe, 
$25.50 ream; Japan, $238; China, 
$25.50. Bond—White, 22” x 34’, 60 
gr, 32-lb ream: Norway or Sweden, 
with water mark and brand name, 
$31.50 ream; Japan with w/m and b/n, 
$24.50; Japan without w/m and b/n, 
$22.50. Coloured: Norway or Sweden, 
$33.50; Japan, $25.50. Woodfree Print- 
ing—Europe, 31” x 43”, 60 gr, 57/60-lb 
ream, 79c Ib. Japan, 70%c Ib. 
Mechanical Printing—Europe, 31” x 
43’’, 60 gr, 57-lb ream, $33 ream. Mani- 
fold—White, 22” x 34”, 30 gr, 16-lb 
ream: Sweden or Norway, $17.80 ream; 
Yugoslavia, $16; China, $11.50. Colour- 
ed: Europe, $18.50; China, $13.50- 
Poster—31” x 43”: Europe, 60/70 gr, 
57/68-lb ream, 80c lb; Japan, 58/60 gr, 
56-lb ream, $43; China, 19% kilo, 42-lb 
ream, $21.30. Tissue—Europe, 25” x 
44”, 17 gr, 13%-lb ream, $16.50 ream. 
Duplex Board—Europe, 300/420 ger, 
280/380-lb ream, 31” x 48”, 67%c lb. 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 


Acetic Acid—Glacial, 99/100%, 
Europe, $1.05 lb. Citric Acid—Crystal, 
URC Soe cUmmlDSs Cresylic Acid—UK, 
Tocls sibs Ammonium Chloride—UK, 


$680 per ton. Bicarbonate of Soda— 
China, $21.50 per 50-kilo bag. UK, 
$48.50 per 100-kilo bag. Caustic Soda 
China, $114 per 200-kilo drum. UK, 
$217 per 340-kilo drum. Formalin— 
Norway, 38c lb. UK, 88c. Glycerine 
—Europe, $1.65 lb. Hyposulphite of 
Soda—UK, 838c lb. Magnesium Sul- 
phate—Europe, $260 per ton, in 100- 
kilo paper bags. Petrolatum— White, 
US, 400-Ib drum, 65¢e lb, Lemon Shel- 
lac—India, No. 1, $235 per picul. 
Soda Ash—China, $28 per ,80-kilo bag. 
UK, $36.50. per 100-kilo bag. Sulphur 
Pieper ohne $30.50 picul. US, 
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PHARMACEUTICALS 


Penicillin Tablets—US, 1962, $2.15 
per carton of 12 50,000-unit tablets, 
UK, 1961, 94c¢ per carton of 12's. 
Penicillin in Oil  (injections)—US, 
1961, $2.55 per vial of 10 cc, 300,000 


units per cc. UK, 1960, $1.32. Bel- 
gium, $1.50. Dihydrostreptomycin— 
UK, 1961, 76¢ per vial of 1 yram. 


Sulfadiazine Powder—Australia, $27 Ib; 
France, $28.50; UK, $27.50; Germany, 
$27. Sulfathiazole _Powder-—Europe, 
$10.70 to $11 Ib; UK, $11. Sulfa. 
guanidine Powder—-UK, 47.70 lb; 
France, $7.50; Czechoslovakia, $7. 
Isoniazide Tablets—UK, $2.75 per box 
of 100 50-mg tablets. Switzerland, 
$2.50 per bot of 100’s x 50 my. As- 
pirin Powder---UK, $3.70 lb; Australia, 
$3.50; East Germany, $3.2%; West 
Germany, $3.30. Amidopyrin--France, 
$19.50 Ib for 14-lb tin packing. Ger- 
many, $18.50. Antipyrin— West Ger- 
manv $9.20 lb. France, $10. 


COTTON YARN 


Hongkong Brands: 10 counts, $880 
to $950 per bale; 12’s, $900 to $980; 
20’s, $980 to $1,160; 30’s, $1,400; 32's, 
$1,380 to $1,430; 40’s, $1,510 to 
$1,530; 42’s, $1,660 to $1,680. Japan- 
ese Brands: 32's, $1,300 to $1,370; 
40’s, $1,450 to $1,480; 42’s, $1,560 to 


$1,600. Pakistan Brands: 10’s, $810 
to $860;.12’s, $900; 20’s, $965 to 
$1,025; 21’s, $976 to $1,050. Indian 


Brands: 
$960. 


10’s, $810 to $825; 20's, 


COTTON PIECEGOODS 


Grey Sheeting—China, 36” x 40 yds, 
$33 to $35 pe. HK, 36” x 40 yds, 
$36.50 to $38.50 pc. Japan, 38” x 
40% yds, $30.50. Grey Jean—China, 
$28.20 pc. HK, 30” x 40 yds, $28.50. 
White Cloth—Japan, No. 16000, $46 
pe; No. 10000, $44.70. White Shirt- 
ier —Jepan, 36”, $1.18 to $1.52 per 
yd. 


RICE 


White Rice, 100% Whole—- Thailand: 
special, $62 picul; Ist grade, $60.30; 
2nd grade, $59.70. White Rice—Thai- 


land: special, 3%, new, $56.80; Ist, 
5%, new, $54.90; Ist, 10%, new, 
$53.30; 3-quarter rice, $46.90, China’ 


Canton, Ist, $53.10; 2nd, $48.40. Cam- 
bodia: special, $55; Ist, $50; 2nd, 
$46.90. North Vietnam: Ist, $47. See 
Mew—Canton, new, Ist, $54.50; 2nd, 
$53.60. Broken Rice—Thailand: Al 
extra, $42.60; Al special, old, $42.40; 
Al ordinary, $39.70; C1 special, old, 
$34.30. North Vietnam, $33. Cam- 
bodia, $34.30. 


WHEAT FLOUR 


50-lb Bags: Australia, $12.40 to 
$13.50 bag; US, $12.40 to $16.80; 
Canada, $16.50 to $18: HK, $11.80 to 
$15.40. 100-lb Bags: US, $24; Cana- 
da, $35.80. 150-lb Bags: Australia, 
$38; HK, $33.50. 


SUGAR 


Granulated Sugar—Taiwan, refined, 
No. 24, $49.20 picul. Taikoo, fine, 


$51.50. Philippines, vrown, $46. In- 
donesia, brown, $42.50. Australia, 
brown, $46. Japan, fine, $51. Sugar 
Candy—-HK, 2nd quality, $59 picul. 


Slab Brown—IJIK, 1st quality, $48 picul. 
Malt Sugar-—Thailand, $36 picul. 


CEMENT 


Green Island Products—-Emeralcrete, 
$7.90 per 112-lb bag. Emerald: $6.40 
per 112-lb bag; $5.90 per 100-lb bag. 
Snowerete: $73 per 375-lb drum; $16 
per l-cwt bag. Japanese Brands—Or- 
dinary Cement, $5.70 per 100-lb bag. 
White Cement, $14.40 per 1-cwt bag. 
Chinese Cement- no spot transaction. 


HONGKONG COMPANY 
INCORPORATIONS 


Following new limited liability com- 
panies were intorporatcd during the 
fortnight ended September 7, 1957 (all 
capital is nominal and in HK$): 


The Evening Star—Newspaper; 
Capital, 100,000; 33 Connaught Road 
Central, Hongkong; Subscribers—Wan 
Wai Yin, 51 Yen Chow Street, Kow- 


loon, merchant; Henry Ko, 33 Con- 
naught Road Central, Hongkong, mer- 
chant. Sang Yuen Cheung Kee Co.— 
To invest in real estates; Capital, 1 
million; 36 Wing Kut Street, Hong- 
kong; Subscribers—Yeung Yuk Sang, 
372 Prince Edward Road, Kowloon, 
merchant; Tsoi Hing Fai, 374 Prince 
Edward Road, Kowloon, merchant. 
Firmament Enterprise-—To invest in 
real estates; Capital, 2 million; 305 
Hongkong Hotel Building, Hongkong; 
Subscribers—Yao Tsao, 277 Prince Ed- 
ward Road, Kowloon, merchant; Ling 
Chin Dun, 69 Connaught Road West, 
Hongkong, merchant. Lee Hing Motors 
—Capital, 100,000; 11 O’Brien Road, 
Wanchai, Hongkong; Subscribers— 
Tang To, 31 Hennessy Road, Hong- 
kong, merchant; Eric Benjamin Ran- 
dall, 5A Earl Street, Kowloon, mer- 
chant. Lotus Tours—-Tourist agents; 
Capital, 100,000; Subscribers—H. P. 
Kong, 127 Boundary Street, Kowloon, 
merchant; A. A. Noronha, 27 Carnar- 
von Road, Kowloon, clerk. Colin Mac- 
kenzie & Co.—Manufacturers of phar- 
maceutical products; Capital, 420,000; 
Subscribers—Zung Tso Ching, 71 Chat- 
ham Road, Kowloon, merchant; Zung 
Thsou Van, 67 Chatham Road, Kowloon, 
merchant; Hudson Chen Wood, 8 Tin 
Hau Temple Road, Hongkong, mer- 
chant. Antibiotics—Pharmacists; Capi- 
tal, 2 million; 403 Fu House, Hong- 
kong; Subscribers—Siva Asva Asvakiat, 
c/o Tsun Tsun Trading Co., 7 Ice 
House Street, Hongkong, merchant; 
Luk Kung Po, 7 Ice House Street, 
Hongkong, merchant. Miramar Hotel 
and Investment Co.—-Capital, 15 mil- 
lion; 21-23 Kimberley Road, Kowloon; 
Subscribers—Ho Sien Heng, 10 Dragon 
Terrace, Hongkong, merchant; Young 
Chi Wan, 58 Kennedy Road, Hong- 
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kong, merchant. Pak Cheung Invest- 
ment Co.—To-invest in real estates; 
Capital, 1 million; Subseribers—Lee 


Pak Sheung, 373B Prince Edward Road, 


Kowloon, merchant; Lee Shing Fat, 
373B Prince Edward Road, Kowloon, 
merchant. Fibres and Fabrics Indus- 
tries—To manufacture woollen and 


rayon goods; Capital, 1,500,000; 1050 
Alexandra House, Honzkonyg; Subscri- 
bers: Chang Hung Ting, 3 Headland 
Road, Hongkong, merchant; Shin-Hwei 
Ma, 14 Prat Avenue, Kowloon, mer- 
chant. Meridian Traders—Importers & 
exporters; Capital, 500,000; 204 
Princess Building, Kowloon; Subscri- 
bers: N. Liem-Morren, 130 Boundary 
Street, Kowloon, married woman; Liem 
Swie Ling, 130 Boundary Street, Kow- 
loon, merchant. Chow Sang Sang 
Jeweller and Goldsmith. Co.—-Capital, 
1 million; 246 Tai Po Road, Kowloon; 
Subscribers: Chow Kwen Ling, 246 Tai 
Po Road, Kowloon, merchant; Chow 
Kwen Lim, 246 Tai Po Road, Kowloon, 
merchant; Chow Kwen Yum, 246 Tai 
Po Road, Kowloon, merchant. Canton, 
Hongkong, Macau, Cham Kong Chow 
Sang Sang Jeweller an Goldsmith Co. 
—Capital, 30,000: 246 Tai Po Road, 
Kowloon; Subscribers: Chow Kwen 
Ling, 246 Tai Po Road, Kowloon; mer- 
chant; Chow Kwen Lim, 246 Tai Po 
Road, Kowloon, merchant; Chow Kwen 
Yum, 246 Tai Po Road, Kowloon, mer- 
chant. Strath Nominees—Trustees; 
Capital, 1,000; 701 Alexandra House, 
Hongkong; Subscribers: P.A.L. Vine, 
4. The Peak, lJongkong, _ solicitor; 
Raymond E. Moore, 1 Des Voeux Road 
Central, Hongkong, solicitor. Tai Shun 
Investment Co.—To invest in real 
estates; Capital, 2,500,000; 102 Wing 
Lok Street, Hongkong; Subscribers: 
Fok Ying Tung, 25 Lan Fong Road, 
Hongkong, realtor; Lam Tat, 30 Kim- 
berley Street, Kowloon, realtor. Fung 
Ming Estates—Capital, 500,000; 229, 
Prince’s Building, Hongkong: Subscri- 
bers: Lam Fung Nyor, 52 Macdonnell 
Road, Hongkong, married woman, Li 
Hong Chit, 846 King’s Road, Hong- 
kong, merchant. 


ESTIMATED NATURAL RUBBER 
PRODUCTION IN 1957 


Long Tons 

Indonesia 670,000 
Malaya 627,000 
Thailand 134,000 
Ceylon. 2. oe eee 91,000 
Vietiamnwer eo eee 67,000 
British Africa ......... ; 43,000 
Sarawak way eee oe 40,000 
Liberia tee oes 37,000 
Belgian Congo ........ 34,000 
Cambodia __ ~ 31,000 
British, Borneo... 21,000 
Burmawees. ee ee 13,000 
PADUM gece 4,000 
French Africa 4,000 
Other Countries 59,000 
Total 1,875,000 
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